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CHAPTER VI. 
Is it worth a tear, is it worth an honr, 
To think of things that are well outworn, 
‘Of fruitless husk and fugitive flower, 
The dream foregone and the deed forborne ? 
Swinburne. 

“Tue curse of English society,” said a great 
French philosopher, “ is its matrimonial system.” 

Most daughtera of the wealthier and higher 
classes are taught from their cradle-days that the 
whole end and aim of their existence is a “ good 
marriage.” 

To attain this end they are educated, dressed and 
drilled. To this false god, social advancement, they 
bow theknee, uponits altar sacrifice honour, maidenly 
modesty, and all that purity of feeling which used 
to be the proud boast of England’s maidenhood. 

My this god Leonora Burton had sacrificed her- 
ge 





All women love at some period of their lives, 
early or late. She had loved—loved with all the fresh, 
passionate ardour of a young, unjaded heart, 

What mattered to her that a worldly-wise mother 
and a calm, calculating father had instilled into her 
mind the necessity for a wealthy marriage ? 

For a time—free from temptation—she cast their 
teaching from her with scorn and vowed to love the 
penniless tutor and cleave to him till death. 

Alas! for the weakness of woman’s nature and the 
strength of early and evil counsel. 

While in the very vernal freshness of her pas- 
sion the old, world-worn Sir Melville had appeared, 
and, tempting her with his title, gold and position, 
bad won her away from her lover. 

While her vow was still ascending to heaven, 
while her lips were yet warm with the young tutor’s 
kisses she deserted him and pledged her vow to the 
tottering baronet. 

How much of her mother’s influence had to an- 
iwer for her falseness who shall say ? 











False she was, and before three months had 
passed she became Lady Melville. 

So much for the dream ; the awakening came very 
quickly. 

She knew within a week what she had found and 
what she had lost. She had found wealth, position 
and power; she had lost all respect for herself, all 
belief in the verity and honour of the world, and, 
above all, she had lost eternally that divine, glorious 
mystery—the power of love. 

Still her punishment was not completed. 

We know from Lord Harcourt’s cold, unpitying 
narration the series of calamities which overwhelmed 
her. 

They were dark and heavy enough to overwhelm 
ninety-nine women out of the hundred. Her they 
neither overwhelmed nor daunted ; they simply har- 
dened. 

Her lover gone witha curse—her husband mur- 
dered, her child stolen—she rose young and beauti- 
ful still, aud turned with a hollow stone where 
should have been her heart, and took her place in 
the world which she had grown to scorn and hate, 

With the last emotion she wus liberal. 

First and foremost she hated her husband’s 
brother, Sir Ralph. 

Rivershall was not entailed, and when she mar- 
ried the old baronet it was with the inward but 
firm belief that the enormous estate would fall to 
her whether she were childless or nut. 

But Sir William had willed it from her. He had 
left it to his brother, and portioned her off with 
what she deemed a miserable pittance of ten thou- 
sand a year. 

For this ske had sold her heart, her life and the 
man she loved! 

At first one hope still remained to her. Could her 
child be recovered the estate was still hers. 

To say that she did not love the infant would 
seem be saying too much. She loved it, buta 
ittle only. 

What she loved was place, power and wealth. The 
loss of these she had mourned more than her babe. 

‘Thonsands were spent in the endeavour to effect 
ita recovery, but the years roiled on, and at last she 
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was compelled to own thatif it were alive it was lost 
beyond her recovery and was as good to her as dead. 

‘Ten thousand a year still remained and she made 
the most of it. 

Who would guess. looking at the beautiful wo- 
man, almost girl still, who sat before her glass 
languidly submitting to the services of her maid, 
that she had lived through so much ? 

A tall, almost perfect figure, a face beautiful and 
full of life, hair dark and flowing in luxurioua 
tresses, a mouth expressive even in repose, and a 
voice whose subtie power men owned with u sigh, 
were hers still. 

“* Will your Jadyship wear the fawn or the mauve 
silk ?” asked the maid, 

‘“*What is to-day and what have I todo?” wae 
the reply. 

‘Wednesday, and my lady is engaged for the 
duchess’s soirée.” 

“Then the fawn,” replied her ladyship, “‘ and no 
jewellery, Palmer.” 

Tne maid gave a slight, quick nod and finished 
her task. 

“My lady looks beautiful this morning, but—a 
little rouge ?” 

** Not forthe world, Palmer. How often am I to 
repeat that I will not paint ? You have spoilt your. 
self, my good girl, with that old marchione-s. She 
painted because she was compelled. I a 

“True, my lady ; a thousand pardons,” murmured 
the maid. “I had forgotten.” 

And she placed a delicate trifle of a handkerchief 
upon the table. 

Her Jadyship, with a satisfied glance at the mir- 
ror, rose, and descended to the drawing-room, upon 
the table of which lay a small heap of cards already, 
although it was little past the hour of noon. 

She turned them over with careless interest, but 
her face changed for a moment as she took up 
one which bore the name of ‘rd Harcourt. 

‘*So,’’she murmured, ‘his lordship has grown 
out of his sulks, and is amiable enough to sue for 
forgiveness. Ah, what fools these men arei 
Cringe to them, and they throw you a scornfuj 
laugh; beat them, and they crawl like cowed pup, 
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ies at your feet. Claude Ainsley too! Poor fel- 
ow, if I had any :pity he should have it; but I have, 
alas! none. Sworn friends these two, yet how dif- 
ferent. One deep, impassable as the Sphinx, the 
other honest and open as the day. . Well, well, all 
are fish that come to our nets, the fisher knows no 
distinction. What can Harcourt want with me? 
Something for a certainty. He isnot the man to 
hover round the lamp which has already singed him. 
He is not——Come in.” 

“Tord Harcourt, my lady.” 

My lady bent her head, and the footman showed 
in his lordship. 

Herladyship’s self-communing frown was changed 
in a moment toa smile of welcome as the hand- 
some peer drooped his head with a courtly bow. 

“ Ah, my lord! Iwas just conning your card. It 
is good of you to give me a second chance.” 

“T should have known that Lady Melville would 
not smile upon the world so early,” replied his lord- 
ship, with calm grace, seating himself as he spoke 
on a chair near her comfortable lounge, and fixing 
his eyes upon her face. 

**Your lordship’s memory is so defective that one 
must pardon you for worse errors,’’ retorted her 
ladyship, with the slightest suspicion of sarcasm. 

Lord Harcourt bent his head slightly. 

** Your ladyship is very kind and gracious, as 
usual. My memory is bad.” 

* Very bad ’—she interrupted him with a provok- 
ing smile—“ or you would not have forgotten that 
I have been at home three weeks, and»that you 
have not seen fit to call.” 

‘Had I known that yourladyship wouldhave ac- 
corded me so sweet.a reception I would have» sped 
hither on the wings of ——”’ 

“ A hawk,” shebroke in, impatiently. ‘vk:trnce 
to this mummery)Hareourt. Why hove ie a ? 
You have not. wasted a preeious hour to bandywwar- 
What is your mission? Why do you.arithy 
to.see-me P” 

Lord Haroenrt:settled himgelf in ‘his «chair with 
an air of satisfied ease. 


much longer. You are right, Doshonld»not 
called for a pleasant half-hour’s small talk,» ndnrfor 
a like amonnt of elever:sarcasm. Ll havemmission,; 
if youchoose to. call it such.” 

She nodded: jmpatiently,,andwhertavhite hand 
toyed rapidly with the lace-apember ho! 

‘First, my dear:Leongrapare you well ?”” 

“Do InotJook it ?’sheretorted. 

* Beantiful--may, more -beautifultthan. ever,” he 
replied, courteously.’ “Sincerely, I think yon have 
the secret of Ciree. I leave you fagged and jaded 
with a Londonseason ; I return to find you more 
buoyant than ever. Age has no terror, decay no 
sting for Lady Melville. Beautiful and wonderful 
for ever!” 

She smiled, 

“Your memory is bad, Harcourt, very bad, or 
you would remember that such badinage has long 
ceased to move me. I know that I am still well- 
favoured ; you know that Iam still young. Now, 
please, go on.” 

Unmoved by her cold retort, and glancing with 
almost cruel satisfaction at the nerveless hand, he 
continued : 

“ Leonora, I have just met Sir Ralph and Miss 
Lily Melville.” 

She turned pale and her eyes flashed upon him 
with an angry glance. 

“Well ?” 

“T have also met—nay, dined with the Baron de 
Moniporte.” 

“Well?” she repeated, her eyes dropping before 
his cold, searching glance, and her hand worrying 
the costly lace still more passionately. 

“Sic Ralph looks exceedingly well, and his 
daughter, if possible, better. She is also extremely 
beautiful—not your style of beauty, my dear Leo- 
nora, but a more angelic, intellectual loveliness. If 
the woman bears out the by no means dim promises 
of the girl the world will hear something of Lilian 
Melville.” 

The proud, passionate woman rose hatghtily from 
her seat, and stood before the languid figure of her 
tormentor, trembling with passion. 

“Have youcome for no other purpose than to 
sing the praises of the two creatures I hate most in 
the world?” she asked, in a low-breathed whisper. 

“Not entirely, my dear Leonora,” he replied, 
eyeing her with calm regard, ‘‘ not entirely. You 
have not heard me out. Surely my Lady Melville 
can endure to hear that there may by possibility 
exist another beautiful woman beside herself. But 
to resume: pray sit down, or I shall have to rise, 
and you know myindolence, To resume: I dined to- 
day with my lord the baron—an excellent man 4 

“* A low, money-lending Jew !” 

“Pardon me, a German Israelite, with a high- 
sounding title and a rent-roll as long ‘as your lady- 
ship’s train.” 








She winced at the crnel irony of the retort, and, 


paler by several degrees, leaneipforwardyon the 
lounge with her eyes fixed upon his face. 


“Go on,” she said, “I think I understand~you. 
I pray you will not spare me.. Go on.” 

“o you,” he said, inclining his handsome 
head. “ The worthy baron, though usually no ascetic, 
ate but little, and left me more than my share of his 
chef’s excellent dishes. But he made up-for_his ab- 
stinence in that respeet by. absorbing all .the con- 
versation. A man with one theme is sometimes tire- 
some. But who could be-weary of- co-divine a-topic 
as Lady Melville’s bewitching charms and graces ?” 

She raised her eyes to his face fora moment, then 
relapsed into the old attitude. 

“The worthy baron sang your praises through the 
ten.courses and a most elaborate dessert, and, foster- 
ing by a few words so excellent a state of mind, I 
left:him sitting over his Chateau Margeaux, madly 
imlovewith the celebrated goddess.” 

He paused and wiped his moustache with leisurely 
grace, and, after glancing at the pale face opposite 
him with a keen but rapid scrutiny, continued : 

“*The following morning I called upon my) man 
of: business. it possible for a man of;busi- 
ness to weep, poor Bostock would, I have no doubt, 
have shed tears.’ |The Grange, he tells me, is mort- 
gaged to the neck;ike homie farm is sinking into a 
similarslough. ieney ia not to be had; and unless 
some: en«provid comes to the rescue the 

ight::Honourablé Lord Harcourt,| Marquis of 





Lady Melyille started to her-feet: once more. 


** Heayen be my witness, your fiendish ,calmness 


drives ‘me mad! What.were you sent winto -, 


world for? Why do yenexsoss my path ?.. How 


party coming off in an honr !: Ah, me when! wif 
woman learn to be as wise as @he iabemttiful ?’’ 

“Not while she has aedwart,/«reterted « 
Melville, sinking into her i 
with heaving bosom and flashingyeyes. o 

“Which Lam.assured yomoandayyno:claim,to,”« 
he said, quietly. ‘But -wevareswasting «time. I 
place my situation before you. abamnot:eagdatile: | 
manly. enough—hard. 98 yormreompom my-iiefacts, 
you must admit that—to remind you’ of :ite«eense.!; 
Alas! my cheque-book tells:the story. How often” 
the sweet name of Leonora Melville appears within 
it! SoIsimply point out to you the predicament 
into which | have fallen. I remind you that I look 
to your influence, your wit, and your heauty to save 
me from the ruin which your——But I am forget- 
ting. Nay, more, I point out to‘you ‘a means of 
aggrandizement and further power. I snare’ the 
golden bird and place him in'your’ hahdswith tho 
utmost respect. What answer do-you make ?” 

She dropped her eyes to the carpet ‘and ‘clasped 
her hands. 

* You say I have no heart,” she muttered. “* You 
are wrong, . I have just the shadow of one left and 
it is sufficient to give me strength tosay No!” 

He seemed not one whit disconcerted.. On the 
contrary he smiled. 

‘Poor Leonora,” he said, “I am sorry for you. 
You caleulate so deeply, so misttkenly. ‘ You think 
you hold two cards,” 

“Name them!” she'said, flashing upon him. 

“With pleasure. First, the King of Spades; Sir 
Ralph’s and his daughter’s deaths. ' ‘They will ontlive 
you, my lady, if you give way to many'such emotions 
as I have witnessed this morning. Secoudly’’—he 
broke: off suddenly, and stretching forth his hand 
took up the Visiting-cards. Turning them over 
slowly, she watching him ‘all the’ while with angry 
eyes, he picked out Claude Ainsley’s,and holding it 
up smiled. pitilessly as he saw her’ turn ‘pale. 
“Secondly, Claude Ainsley. As to that, Tdined with 
the handsome lad a few days since. ‘He, like the 
baron, was full of your praises and as deeply in love. 
Hem!” 

“ You—you spoke of me ?” she breathed, rising-and 
holding the arm of the’settee with oné clasped hand. 

“Tam really afraid I must take my departure,” 
he said, rising languidly, as if he had not heard the 
question. “TI likewise huve the honour of a ducal 
invitation—possibly I shall meet your ladyship in 
the grounds.” 

She looked at him with blazing eyes,’épéechless. 

He took his hat and with the most perfect grace 
made‘his bow and retired. 

Her hand fell upon the silver. bell which’ was to 
summon the footinan to cofiduct him through the 
hall as if it were a weapon. 


ikand Knight of the carter, will bearained 


: 


ou.sitdhere and calmly‘tell weeuch things ? ‘Be- 
= all the world save.you Peers nah el ( 
break down: But you-yonatedess:and worse than 
eto danghed, fore ott, pleat 
Lu , for the dirstytime) with. ao. — 
want music that seemed» to: keighsenirthenwoman’s\ 

passion. 
“Come,” he said, “ this isysensible, Leonora... I |‘ “Why should I go intholtensits? *If IveweresJ 
had feared you would stick ta your unsuitable: peer to, my dear Leonora: thaknéwiedgé ofthe 
. 


ct they have upon youcwenld nee 
them. You.are warm—cri hess 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The good old rule, the sinip'e plan, 

That they showld take.wh» huvethe power, 

And they should keep who can, ords.worth, 

THxRewas 4 fashionable crowd at the Duchess 
of Sparkleton’s afternoon soirée and a jostling of 
sects and ranks that was perfectly perplexing. 
~My Lord and Marquis of Carabbas-could be seen 
in earnest conversation with Groffrey Lambert, the 
last literary lion, who had-written® the most audg. 
cious novel of the.season, 
At one corner was a knot of small-fry politicians, 
discussing the capabilities of a new Minister and 
earnestly speculating upon the results of the coming 
election. 

Just behind them chatter and mumble a group of 
admirably preserved old-young ladies, who, forgetful 
of their own backslidings, are busily engaged tear. 
ing and tomahawking the character of their friends, 

But in the centre of the room sits the duchess 
herself, resplendent in silks and the family rubirs, 
with the duke, bewigged and bestarred, at her 
side, chatting with sprightly animation to Lady 
Meville, whois attired in:her fawn silk, with two 
above-price pearls at her wrists and a bloodless 
Turkish talismanifalling and rising on her bosom, 

Not ey rae os bp arsed to the feeble 









dribblings fro ps of an African explorer was 

my Lord-Harcan: is ‘cold, calm eyes fixed meii- 

tatively mpon the tifal Leonora and his whi 
hand sméothing'thg shining moustache. 

h6,dooks ‘toward:the | door; throug» 

, the shimmer of two footmen 


livery, but. not \ with im. 





; and fa com 
; p and a bearing 
sunaeeeens ling ot ‘Turkey Carpet 
uote temas 2° peculiarly:attractive in the 

Sornt. 1 maw comer, in his full, quietly 


d lightly flowing-hair that the dis- 

: sagem ane chim -ancfews minutes’ 

ious staring, but poli toctheir: several 
com vanéga ti after) /salating,'.the ;chevalicr 


-saunters- Wommences ai convrsa- 
_tion withthe celebruted amateur. turning: aver the 


hmtsic. 
* “AFho isthe chdvalier ?”’ murmura Lady Meville 
in the duke’sea 


r. 
1+ T—Ftpom amgorvard, my wor I do not know,” 
hi godd-humouredly. ‘‘ Some lion her 
grace has discovered, no doubt.” 

* Perhaps a musician,” smiles her ladyship, taking 
a glance at the chevalier, but quickly averting her 
eyes before his, which happened at tnat moment to 
be fixed upon her. “;Heshas gone to the piano, I see; 
strange your true uiusi¢ian tan never keep away from 
his instrument even fora motnent.” 

“1 don’t know’; l’lhask ‘homgrace,” said the duko, 
and, hurrying to the duehess; he-put the question. 

Now the indiscrimimate eharacter of the duchess’s 
invitations had always been a,sore; point between 
herself and. her distinguished epouse, .; She was an 
indefatigable lion-hunter and» was:never 50 happy 
as when adding to her ‘well-stocked menagerie some 
famous actor, speaker, traveller or musivian. 

. Alb celebrities were fish inher net. ‘Pwo mornings 
before this soirée gy = ‘informed ‘her that 
Chevalier de’ Morni, a stingvished linguist-and 
musitian; had expressed a desite tb secure a'ticket 
for thé soirée, andher grace, with her usual anxiety, 
had instructed the secretary to supply him witlone. 

This was‘all'she know of the strange guest, but 
it would never do ‘to ‘admit her ignorance to ‘the 
duke, so, with het blandest smile; she replied : 

“'Fie ! not know the chevalier!’ My dear Sparkle- 
ton, he is the best-known man in Vénice.” R 

"Perfectly satisfied with his consort’s answer, hia 
grace informed Lady Meville thatthe chevalier was 
a Venetian ‘port, hid then sttolled’, ff to ask some 
question of Lord Harevurt,/who had escaped from 
the toils of the traveller.and was lounzing dgainst > 
Thorwaldsen statuctte,'Mill bestowing gixtccs to- 
ward the door. 

A few chtrds' were strack upoft the piano aad the 
buzz of talk céased. 

‘ The maestro of tho evetiing was about to per 
orm. 

Up and dwn; changé hands, vivace, andante, con 
expressione, fortissimo, pianissmo—all the pos 
‘sible ‘and impdssible ‘@hariges of the in-tvument 
‘ were ‘béaten, corked and tortaréd out; and then i 
wondérful musician turned’ to téeeive the humo 
applause, : 

“ Do—light—fal,” murmured the ladies. 3 

“* Splendid, by Jove, néver played better, growle 
‘the gentlemen. 

Away went the duchess to tnahk ‘the performer. 





Fiend!’ she breathed. “ Fiend!” 





and couversation was on its legs again. 
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Presently an Eastern, traveller was.on his legs 
with half a dozen, maps and a carpet-bag full of 
curiositi 


es. 
He talked.and talked, and exhibited and exhibited | 


for half an hour, and all were in raptures. 


Then came the coffee, tissue-paper slices of Italian | 


bread and butter, poisonous and, digestion-destroy- 
ing confections. 

This was the refreshment, 

Lord Harcourt took the music, the travéller’s leo- 
ture, and the ‘unhealthy viands with the same’ air 


of languid indifference; but within he ‘was growing | 


impatient. 
The time was.slipping away) the expected ‘gnest 


had) not arrived; and. Lady -Melville ‘was smiling | 


with something-approaching an‘ air of telief, 

And now.came aifresh excitement. 

The mysterious-ehevalier:.was seating himself. at 
the.piano, and the gold eye:glasses were examining 
his back hair with curious interest. 

Without any striking: of | chords; the handsome 
musician commenced a something that.wag particu- 
larly taking, though: .perfectly unknown. It.was 
very simple, so the said, and seareely elassi- 
cal, but the unlearned were. delighted.and secretly 
preferred it to the fireworks which; the 
master had graciously let off, and,,if possible, there 
was greater buzzing of applause,.amidat ;which, the 
duchess whispered vontidentially : 

“Superb, is it not? His awn. composition;. he 
promised me he would give it-us last night.” 

‘Which, considering her grace had never .set. eyes 
apon the chevalier befors that afterndon, was not 
so bad for a duchess. 

There was.a general movement to the piano;‘and 
the chevalier was-prayedfor-another effort; but he 
nie his sensation and/was wise enowgh torest 
upon it. : 

Declining all-persuasions,ihe; withimfinite-tact; 
disentangied himself from the group,.and retired to 
a distant corner, in«which .he could. bev heard’ dis- 
coursing in fine Spanish. to. a:poet and dramatist of 
that nation. ‘ 

There was a ‘‘/horzid pause ” here, andthe duchess 
looked alarmed, but, fortunately,fox.the:success of 
her soirée, the gigantic. footman- was heard te an- 
nounce: “The Baron de Moniporte!’, and.in.a few 
minutes the wealthy Crogsus, waddled, in. 

“There was & flatter amongst themothers.of,mar- 
riageable daughters, and, men,who awed.the haron 
sundry. moneys, and a general surrounding .of; his 
bulky person. miei 

He was @ little, fat, ugly, man,,, with yulgarit 
stamped upon his Jewish features, and et ond 
from his whole person, dressed inthe laudest style 
and the most conspicuous colours, and. literally 
shining’ with glittering” first-water ,brilliants, and 
emeralds, 

He would have been an ornament and delight to 
Whitechapel, but seemed ‘fearfully out of biags in 
«ducal saloon. 

Not so ‘seemed to think the’ duchess and her 
friends, for-they gave the-vulgar old usurer a most 
cordial weleome,.and pardoning:his plebeiat wealth, 
forgetting, or.at least overlooking his atrocious leer, 
loud jewellery. and ;jabominable..manners, remem- 
Sened only his Rhine. rent-roll and: his enormous 
riches. 

It was a, gad,sight, bat too common a.one ‘ta call 
othe pola ai orship 

e golden is still .w. i and, deified 
though it takes the shape of, such ee 
as the Baron de Moniporte. 

A slight expression of sarcastic meaning shot from 
Lord Harcourt’s eyes as, he watched the,flattering 
reception of the baron, and he looked from the 
gtoup to the couch where Lady Melville sat, pale 
and distrait, with a cold, wicked,smile that, said 
as plainly as smile conld speak : 

S He has come ; now do, my bidding.” 

Charmed, ‘charmed, your grace,” granted the 
wealthy Israelite, in-answer to some remark of the 
duchess, and with a strong accent, caused no doubt 
by the hook in his nose, through which the greater 
Part of his. comversation had’ to ‘squeeze itself. 

Sorry I’m-so late, but fact is my cook—Monsieur 
Girardon,..you know, ‘came’from ‘the Marquis de 
Moulberry, the. best eook in the- world; your grace, 
though I.say itsas shouldn’t say’ it~he was ‘two 
hours with, the luncheon, and my state of héalth is 
80—80—vhat do.you call it ?” 

‘Peck-arious,” murmured.e wag, bub with care- 
ful inandibility. 

i That I dar en’t.come:without.mine Junch. Ah, 
nilord ’’—this to. Harceart,: who now.eame:forward 
aud offered, his ..hand—‘t you're here, 1 see. “What 
have you been doin’ ?..Stramming ? No; that ain’éin 
pa line, though. Speechifying? No, no!.,Ab,ah! 
pee sleepin’. Sleepin’ is the. only»thing..you 

0, eh! my lord? Ivill back. you tasleepiagainst 
any one for one tousand.poundsh !” 

, At this delicate sully there, was hollow. titter, 
ines susuing lady of ,title and old. blood.,.muzmur- 


ue . P 
Lhe dear baron is so eccentric |” 





jane Harcourt, not a whit disconcerted, smiled 
y: 

‘* You are always sojacute an observer of manner 
and style, my dear -baron, that it is a waste of time 
to,contradict.you, Sorry you are so late; you have 
missed Senor Pascatelli’s fugue.” 

* What’s.that ?’’ asked the baron. 
something to eat P” 

* Musie Hh paca oaed explained’ the gushing 
lady. ‘Shall I,ask him to.play it again for you ?” 

* No,mo, oh, dearyno!”’ hurriedly raplied the baron, 
alarmed at the suggestion. “I don’t like’ music; 
neveridid, Ihadan uncle whe used to play deoon- 
eertina,,Oh,,my,:how he:vould play, but I never had 
any-eax myself. You know.one can’t do two: things 
—make music and monish, and I——” 

. Here, he. broke: off -saddenly for. he had at last 
caughtsight of Lady Melville, for whom his big, out- 
staring had been searching ever since -he had 
*"Waddling through th of. worshi h 

ng throug e@ group of worshippers, he 
made,an elaborate: bow, Ge osieg hia huge «fat 
hand upon his figured satin waistcoat and ducking 
his begreasad ‘head, pretty well. in ‘her pale face, 
and sank, with a hippotamus sigh, by her side. 

“T hope I see your ladamhtip well,?/;hé granted. 

Lady Melville shot one glance-fall of hate and 
contempt at the;calm, face of Lord, Harcourt, which 
had again taken up its place benaath -the scarcely 
more. expressionless,one of the statue, and then, asif 
with;.an.@ffort, smiled, an,.answer at the gueasy 

on. 

‘Quite well,my.dear baron, and you ? How late 
you are! You.should have postponed your luncheon 
tilljgupper-time rather than have.missedsuch. beau- 
tiful music.and-lectures.” 

** Postpone!” echoed the baron, looking horrifiad, 
but. breaking into,a ehuckle'atlast and muttering : 
‘Your dadyship vill always. have.your.bit of fun 
with the poor n.. No, no, I,can’t do sithout 
my leetle lunch. I should be—what you call it?— 
exhausted. Who,is that pale-faced+looking’ shentle- 
man. setting in, the.,corner ‘there P’’ he asked, sud. 
denly, poimding |his red,,forefinger,, upon . which 
blazed a huge cluster ring, at the aristocratio-look- 
ing chi jer. 

** The Chevalier de Morni,”’ replied Lady Melville, 
leening back and fluttering, her fan. ‘‘ Do youknow 


* Moosic or 


“TI fancied I had seen his. face somewhere,’’ said 
the baron, still. fixing his eyes,upon. the chevalier. 
Je he.a Sherman ?’’ 

‘A Gexman #NoLthink not—oh, no, I remember, 
a Venetian.” 

\‘¢ AbL” said the baron, sticking his thumbs into 
the armholes of his waistcoat and falling. back with 
aigrunt, “then I don’t. know him. Venetian! Hem, 
Italians are always poor, very poor. Von.tousand 
pounds between,ten of.’em. Icould buy the whole 
state if.I took a fancy. to doit,” he added, in a con- 
fidential whisper loud enongh:to be-heard all. over 
the room. ‘ ‘Buy ‘em all up, every one of ‘em.” 

“I don't.doubt it,”,said her ladyship, sweetly. 
“ You ara really, too rich, my dear baron, too rich. 
Ona jeenite afiaid of, you,” 

* No, no,” he chuckled, “ you can’t have teomuch 
monish.”. .|But «suddenly. looking serious uand 
amatory, “ You. don’tmean ta; say that you-are 
afraid of me? Don’t say that, you know, because— 
herey.come.into|this corner, 1 want, to. yhisper some- 
thing in your ear.” 

And.he rose: with a mysterious nod. 

| Once more'the dark,.ayes werd lifted to the calm 
ones. by the, statue,-and this time.almost with en+ 
treaty,.but they, met; the.same: culd, immoveably 
commanding gazeand, with a smile shat .was hard 
and bitter, sharospjandtaking the arm of her-vulgar 
admirer allowed him tolead her into.the corner. 

** Well ?”’ she gaid, trying to speak banteringly. 
What important secret are you going to confide ? 
Be careful, a-woman is not to be trusted.” 

, i Hechuckled. 

“ Ah, ah, younladyship:is always. somerry, what 
do you tink I am going to say? Come, you.can’t 
guess, I’ll, bet a,tousand pounds, .Eh,eh? . Vell, 
eome@ little closer. I yas dining with my Lord 
Harcourt—look at him over tere, he is gone to sleep 
again! I‘dined with him. Just a.leetle snack at 

erey’s—cold pigeon, truffle and—eh, never mind,” 
with a profound sigh, “it was a very nice dinncr. 
Vell, he vas,saying that my Lady Melville—ve vas 
speakingof you, you must know—vas a great friend 
of the baron; meanin’ me, and that if he, meanin’ 
me, plucked up his courage he might—eh ?” 

‘This last exclamation was‘addressed with nd little 
impatience te the Spanish poet, ‘who came up that 
moment:and touching:thé baron’s: arm, murmured, 
with a tease Spanish-bow : 

{“Walksenor the‘baron-permitme to introduce my 
friend:the Chevalier de Morni ?”’ 

i “Eby what ?2’.said the:baron, his usnal introduc- 
tory waxpresaion, »which: he .cansidered the ‘most 
fashionable; ana amistooratic. ‘1 low doyou do? 
Glad.to see youu Ev,ery myJady ill tel-you:anotuer 
time., What was you sayin’, mister chevalier ¢”’ 





With a deep breath of relief--for the interruption 
had come at an opportune moment for her—the wo- 
man of the world smiled sweetly, and taking the arm 
of Lord Harcourt, who at that moment strolled 
leisurely forward, left the baron talking with the 
chevalier, who seemed to have already gained the 
wealthy menpenteds attentive interest. 

“ A. loan to the Southern States, eh ?” he repeated, 
eagerly, his yellow eyes rolling. 

** Yes,’’.said the chevalier, in an undertone: ‘It 
is for the transaction of that and other equally im- 
portant, business that Iam here in. England. When 
can I call upon your lordship ? It is, as:you will ac- 
knowledge, too: important a matter fora crowded 
saloon.” 

“* Yes, yes,” res the baron, eagerly ; “‘ yes, 
of;course. ‘Vell, vell,good security, you say, and 
the:interest—-yes, yes. Vell; vell, come:and see me 
toawnorrow.: Heresh the addgess. | Vhat,you know ? 
Very vell, ve’ll see vhat can bé done.- -But,’’ elutch- 
ing at the chevalier’s coat-sleeve as; with airespect- 
fal bow, he was about 'to walk away, ‘{ but:monesh 
ish very scarce, very scarce.” 

A move towards .the ¢arriages was. now ‘being 
madg, and a general:crush gradually developing it- 
self, ., Musicians, actars, singer's and travellers wero 
clutehing: their hats and asaisting ladies: with their 
eleaks and wraps. 

i Standing neax the door the chevalier: got into the 
worst of the mélée, owing, :no, doubt, to: his igno- 
rance of English manners and customs, and in his 
atbempts at disentanglement.first ‘trod; upon the 
baren’s:toes, and; in backing, withithe most: profuse 
apologies, erushed.against Lord Harcourt and Lady 
Melville, whom his lordship was, eseorting.. With a 
thousand prayers for pardon he hurried on,and svas 
soon lost in, the, mass struggling at the.bottom of 
the grand staircase. 

“We had better. stand a little:aside,’’, said Lord 
Harcourt. 

»; Lady Melville answered nothing and. allowed her- 
self.to be-led~into..a-miche :half-filled, by a bronzo 
figure. 
| Quickly as it, had grown the crush diedaway, and 
then they atepped down and proceeded. 

‘* Where is your wrap ?’?,asked his..lordship. 

‘In the carriage,”’ was the low reply. 

** You wilkcateh eold,” hesaid, glancing at her 
bare shoulders, but without the slightest.anxioty or 
regard in his eold:eyes. 

She shook hor head and drawing her lace, hand- 
karchief threw it round-her neck. As shedid soshe 
stopped: suddenly.and, glanced downwards at: her 
besom;-then, with afaint cry, tarned white and sank 
against the balustrade. 

“What‘is the matter ?”’: asked: Lord.Harcourt, in 
alow: voice; his eyes fixed on, her face for a moment, 
then flashing, round to see if any others had noticed 
her. “ Are;you-ill ?) Bearup till you get to-the car- 
piage. | We do:not want a scene.’ 

‘ Sheshook her headj\and, vainly trying to reeover 
her composure, breathed : 

My talisman-it isigone!” 

Ts that all?’ said: Lord Harcourt, witha curled 


p. 

All!’ she repeated, flashing round upon him 
with a sudden:and most unexpected ferocity. ‘‘ All! 
How dare you ? | You.do not-know: the value.” 

“Bah!” he said, with. still greater iscorn; ‘a 
worthless Oriental bauble! I thought it was one of 
your-pearls..,: Be sensible,:for Heaven’s sake. You 
will find it- mpstairs.’’ 

Before he had-finishedor. she could make any 
farthen.retort there. was a loud shout from +the hall 
beneath: them and.a voice,» the: baron’s, shouted : 

*f My. diamond. .stud!.::My. precious diamond! 
Mine Gott! :itish stolen!” 

With a start Lady Melville turned: whiter still. 

*. Come,” she. said, {‘ the»same thief has them 
both,’’ and,.shuttingher lips: with a look of .deter- 
mined silence; she passed. through: the» bewildered 
group and gained the earriage. 

Lord Harcourt, after elosing the door,:went back 
to the hall, but only, so it seemed, to enjoy the.dis- 
tracting.grief of the: miserable. baron, who on his 
hands and 4cnees was. groping:about for his precious 
gem,.whining all the while that it was stolen aud 
that: he should see it no more, 


OHAPTER VIII, 
Hope lit-her beacon in his soul 
And flashed .o’er his existence. Waller. 
Tux evening of the-same day the lad Cli was sit- 
ting:in the grim room: ofthe house: in. Spitalfields, 


| not thinking, as we:saw him.-first, but seated at a 


smal) desk-shaped table, and-working at-some task 
across which tho bright gleams'of a powerfal lamp 
were directed. 

He looked paler than-when we saw himdast, and 
there«was: aswoary ‘airabout the turn-of his head 
and the occasional straightening of his back. 

Bent over. his: work; which was nothing more nor 
less than the eugravine of ‘wYaleebank-note plate, 
he did not hear the ..oor openvand leoked up with 
a start as Melchior luid-a hand uponhis shoulder, 
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Cli glanced at his attire with a sigh, and sank 
back into the chair wearily. 7 

** You are fine to-night, Melchior,” he said, with 
another dreamy glance at the elaborate evening 
dress and ruffled shirt, sparkling with diamond studs 
and showing up the graceful figure. : 

“ Yes, this is one of our fine feathers days, Cli. 
This afternoon we have been a grand individual—no 
less than the Chevalier de Morni, Venetian poli- 
— and small lion of the Duchess of Sparkleton’s 
soirée,” 

The lad looked up at his mocking face witha 
wistful expression. 

‘** You have been where ?”’ he asked. 

“To a duchess’s humbug-gathering, Cli, lad. 
Amongst England’s aristocracy and genius. All 
talkee, talkee—singy, singy—pride, envy, malice, 
and rare brilliants. Of the hodge podge I have 
confined myself to bringing away a specimen of the 
last, which is—this.”’ 

And he dropped the baron’s gem from his taper 
finger and thumb on to the desk with a light laugh. 

Cli took it up, held it up to catch the scintillations 
and then put it down again gravely. 

“Come, have you no word for it, Cli? Nota 
single note of admiration? Why, lad, show a lady 
such a beautiful stone as that and she would scream 
with delight. It is of the first water, and weighs— 
ahem—where are the scales? No matter, Cli, it is 
ay enough for you, eh, let the weight be what it 
wi l ?” 


“For me?” repeated the youth, indifferently. 
* What should I do with such a thing. Melchior?” 

And with a sigh he took up his graver, and bent 
over the plate again. 

The man, with a slight smile, drew the tool from 
his thin hand and dropped his own strong white one 
upon the lad’s shoulder. 

** Put by for to-night, Cli; you have been work- 
ing too long already. Go and fetch the wine. We 
will empty a bottle to-night. Pour out a libation to 
the goddess Chance and pledge her for our’success.” 

The youth rose languidly and left the room to 
obey the command, and Melchior, seating himself 
in the chair, took up the plate and examined it. 

* Wonderful!’ ke muttered. ‘The boy is a ge- 
nius. Whata result for so little study and prac- 
tice! The thing is almost perfect. A little more 
half-tone about the figures and the trick is done. 
Ah, this is a royal road to fortune, and, by the gods, 
we'll tread it merrily! Fifty pounds lie there. One 
hour and a score of fifties can be created. Oh, 
wonderful and mighty art of printing! But here 
comes Cli. Best keep his ardour at sticking point. 
Now lad, fill your glass; no, let us have no refusal, 
‘To-night is a turning-point in our lives, Cli, and we 
will sit awhile on the milestone and look back, and 
forward too perhaps. Have you had your supper ?”’ 

* Yes,” was the reply, “ some hours since.” 

“That’s well. Now bring your cuair to the fire, 
set vour glass down at your elbow, and listen to me.” 

ihe youth did as he was directed, and Melchior, 
filing his own glass, lifted it up to the light of the 
tire and looked at the ruby wine approvingly. Then 
crossing his legs he pulled down the ruffles at his 
wrists, and leaning back regarded the pale face be- 
fure him for a few moments in silence. 

* You told me to listen,” said Cli, raising his dark 
eves from the fire and fixing them upon his compa- 

ion. 

* And do you hear nothing?” retorted Melchior, 
in a rapt voice, raising his hand and assuming an 
at itude of attention. ‘Listen still, Cli. Hark ! 
‘Lhere is the tread of many men; they are marching 
in grand array—aristocratic faces and courtly bear- 
ing. Women’s satin slippers chime in too, and the 
wealthiest ani best of the modern Babylon are 
prancing along in velvets and silks, emeralds and 
rubies. There's a river of prosperity for you, Cli. 
Listen to it! Grand music—the chink and chime of 
gold! Sweet breezes—the rustling of bank-notes! 
Now look,” and as if the pageant he described were 
really passin; behind the curtain, he pointed with 
flashing eyes. “ Who is that young fellow there at 
the head—the best-looking, the most gallant of the 
lot? He leads them as a shepherd leads a flock of 
silly sheep. They fall at his feet and kiss the 
ground. Look at him Cli, well. He has pale face, 
cark, full eyes, thin, aristocratic figure, a soft, 
sweet voice. By Heaven, Cli, he is wondrously like 
you! By the gods, lad, it is yourself! You, lead- 
iug the world by the nose; you, splendid in purple 
and fine linen; you, with rank, wealth, and beauty 
kneeling at your feet, shouting your praises to the 
balmy air! Look, Cli, and hsten!” 

For a moment the lad’s face flushed, but only for 
a moment; the next it regained its old pallor, and 
the mobile mouth curled with a sad scorn. 

“ A pretty picture, Melchior, and enviable. But 
« picture only, a folly of the imagination as you 
have taught me to call all such illusions.” 

The man gazed at him with keen curiosity for a 
moment, then said, abruptly: 

* How old are you, Cli?” 

“ Sixteen—so you have told me.” 








** And you speak like a man of aixty! You think 
my panorama un impossibility—a mockery, delusion 
and snare? Fill your glass, lad.” And as he spoke 
he filled his own. ‘ Now,” he rose and lifted the 
overbrimming glass above his head, speaking in a 
deep, grave voice that seemed to thrill through the 
lad’s heart, “I swear by this wine—the product of 
our goddess Nature—that I—I, Melchior, the knave 
of the world, will before three years have passed 
over our heads, place you in the front rank of wealth 
and fashion, And this I swear by all I hold as 
sacred.” ; 

And as he concluded he thrust his hand into his 
bosom, plucking forth a small stone engraved with 
— talismanic characters, and kissed it reve- 
rently. 

The lad’s breath came fast. He knew and be- 
lieved in the speaker’s wonderful power; a some- 
thing within him whispered that this was no idle 
vaunt and a something within his heart set his blood 
stirring at the reflection. 

As if moved by an uncontrollable impulse he rose 
from his chair. : 

“ You swear!” he cried, with parted lips and wide- 
opened eyes. 

“ T swear!” nodded Melek\ir. 

“ Then--then ——”’ 

“ Speak out,” said Melchivr, as he hesitated and 
sank into his chair. 

“Then shall I know from where and whom I 
sprang, then shall I learn whom I have the right to 
call by the names of ‘ Fathor, Mother’? Then the 
mystery which has enwrapped me, as you have told 
me, from the cradle will be cleared away % 

“Nay, not so fast, Cli, lad!” interrupted Mel- 
chior. “I said no such thing. I promised no such 
enlightenment.” me 

“Am I to know nothing—ever to remain in igno- 
rance ?” said the lad, sadly. ‘ Will you tell me no 
single thing, explain nothing of the events that 
occur daily ?” 

“* Yes,”’ said Melchior, after a moment’s silence, 
during which he had sat with his eyes fixed upon 
the fire. “Try me with anything else save that one 
forbidden topic, Cli. Ask me a question and | pro- 
mise that, if I can, I will answer it honestly.” 

“Then,” said the youth, and paused. Bus witha 
girlish blush and averted eyes coi: ned, hurriedly : 
“Tell me the name of the gentlema. whose horses 
knocked me down in the park.” 

“Hem!” mused Melchior. “The name of the 
gentleman who—well, I see no objection. But first 
let me ask you, Cli, how you guessed that I knew 
him. 

“What is there you do not know?” said the 
youth, sadly. 

“Flattering, but unanswerable. Well, Cli, his 
name was Sir Ralph Melville.” 

“‘ Sir Ralph Melville,” repeated the youth, as if he 
were engraving the words upon the tablets of his 
brain. ‘ And—and the little girl ?” 

“ The beautiful little girl, Cli,” replied Melchior, 
“‘was his daughter, Lily. A perfect little fairy, and 
I am told as clever as she is beautiful. Youth, in- 
tellect and beauty! Cli, we will drink to the grace 
and beauty.” 

And with a sudden gesture, keeping his searching 
eyes still fixed upon the face of the youth, he raised 
his glass. 

Cli raised his likewise but suddenly setit down at 
his elbow and, with a start, said: 

“T will drink no more, Melchior. Good night.” 

* Good night, lad, good night, lad,” called Mel- 
chior after him, as he swung aside the curtains and 
disappeared, “and sweet dreams of fairyland,” 
muttering as he rose and warming his hands at the 
fire, ‘Soh, round goes the wheel! Now, what the 
mischief is working in that young imp’s brain ?” 
(To be continued.) 











Tue son of the late King Theodore of Abyssinia 
has arrived at Balmoral to join the family of Sir 
Thomas Biddulph. 

THe GREENWICH PAINTED HALL.—Mr. E. W. 
James, of Greenwich, has presented to the Royal 
Naval College authorities a large picture, painted in 
oil in the year 1752, representing part of the late 
Royal dockyard at Deptford, with a 74-gun ship on 
the stocks ready for laanching. A model of the ship 
shown in the picture was presented by Mr. James to 
Greenwich Hospital iu 1839. It was placed in the 
Naval Gallery at the upper part of the Painted Hall, 

New Act oN VAGRANTS.—Aa Act to amend the 
statute of George IV., chap. 83, on rogues and vaga- 
bonds, and to repeal the Vagrant Act Amendment, 
1868, has been issued. It will take effect on the 1st 
of October, and is to be construed as one Act with 
the 5th George lV. Every person playing or betting 
by way of wagering or gaming in any street, road, 
highway, or other open and public place, or in any 
open place to which the public have or are permitted 
to have access, at or with any table or instrument of 
gaming, or any coin, card, token, or other article 











used as an instrument or means of such wagering o; 
gaming, at any game or pretended game at chance, 
shall be declared a rogue and vagabond within the 
true intent and meaning of the recited Act, and as 
such may be convicted and punished under the pro. 
visions of that Act, or, in the discretion of the jus. 
tices in lieu of such punishment, to a penalty for the 
first offence not exceeding 40s., and for a subsequent 
offence 5i. 

Ap OLimpinc.—Many tourists are visiting ths 
Alps this year, and some remarkable feats of climbing 
have taken place. M. de Dechy, a Hungarian, has 
been the first this year to climb the Dent Blanche, 
Accompanied by two guides from Zermatt he bivou. 
acked on the Wandfluh, and the following day 
reached the summit of the mountain, descending the 
same evening to Evolena. ‘I'his is the first time that 
the ascent has been made from the valley of Herens, 
Messrs. Kennedy and Wigram, in 1862, were the 
first who went up the Dent Blanche, which is 13,434 
ft. high; Doctor Dubi, of Berne, went up the 
Jungirau a few days ago in eight hours and a half, 
returning to the little Schiedegg by the Silberlucks 
and the Guggi glacier. M. Harberlin, a French 
gentleman, ascended the Finsteraarhorne by quite a 
new route. Some days ago M. Laveter, of Zurich, 
member of the Swiss Alpine Club, climbed to the 
summit of the Grand Combin, ona of the peaks of 
the Great St. Bernard, accompanied by the guides 
Séraphin Dorsat and Etienne Balley, of Bourg 
Saint-pierre, being the first successful ascent of that 
mountain this year. 

CHAMELEONS.—The chameleon changes its colout 
when placed in the sunlight, At first the change is 
not apparent, the spots with which it is covered re 
taining their grayish hue. In afew minutes, however, 
the whole surface of the creature’s skin seems to 
imbibe the rays, and the colouring changes into 
variety of beautiful hues. Those portions which the 
sun shines upon are of a tawny brown; the other parts 
assume a pale yellow or brilliant crimson in the form 
of spots of »z..acn or two in length. The original 
gray coluur gradually returns when removed fron 
tue suu’s rays. Sometimes the animal becomes 
spotted all over with brown spots of a greenish cast. 
When placed on a white surface the natural colour 
becomes much lighter, as though it changed its 
colour according to tle object by which it is sur- 
rounded. Is this an illustration of the beautiful law 
of nature which provides for the protection of ani- 
mal life and the preservation of species? Is it an 
instance in which the colouring of the animal as- 
sumes a similarity to the objects amid which it 
dwells, and thereby enjoys greater chance of escaping 
the attacks of other animals; like the Arctic fox, 
the ermine, and the Alpine hare, which are white 
only in winter, when the ground is covered with 
snow ; when white would be conspicuous by contrast 
with the aspect of nature they assume a colour 
more in conformity with their surroundings ? 

INTESTATES’ WIDOWS AND CHILDREN.--A very 
useful Act of Parliament has been printed for the 
relief of widows and children of intestates where the 
personal property is of small value. It recites that 
many poor persous die intestate possessed of property 
of small amouut, and it is desirable to increase the 
facilities for taking out letters of administration to 
tneir estates and effects, and to reduce the expenses 
attending the same. It is now enacted that where 
the whole estate and effects of an intestate shall not 
exceed 1001., his widow or children, provided they 
reside at adistance exceeding three miles from the 
Registry of the Court of Probate having jurisdiction 
in the matter, may apply to the Registrar of the 
County Court within the district of which the in- 
testate had his fixed place of abode at the time of his 
death, and the Registrar shall fill up the usual papers 
required by the Court of Probate to lead to a grant 
of letters of administration, and shall swear the 
applicant and attest the execution of the adminis- 
tration bond, and then shall trausmit the papers by 
post to the Registrar of the Court of Probate having 
jurisdiction in the matter, who shall in due course 
make out and seal the letters of administration aud 
send them by post to the Registrar of the County 
Court, to be by him delivered to the party applyivg 
for the same, The Registrar of the County Uourt 
may require provi of tho identity aud relatiouship of 
the applicant, andif be has reason to believe that the 
property exceeds 1001. he may refuse to proceed uu- 
til he is satisfied as to the real value. Registrars of 
County Courts may exercise the powers of Commis 
sioners of Probate. The Judge of the Court of Pro- 
bate to make a table of fees, and with the approval 
of the Treasury such portions as made by the Judge 
to be paid to the Registrars of County Courts. The 
Act is not to affect any duty now payable on letters 
of administration ; it is to apply toIreland. Where 
the property shall not exceed 20/. the fee to be 38 
and the further sum of 1s. for every 10/, The statuie 
is now in force. 
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WHO IS HE? 
By the Author of “Lord Dane’s Error,” etc., etc. + 


— 
CHAPTEB IIil. 
True, I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy. 
akespeare. 
“You lost a chance,” Sir Robert said to false 
Maurice. “ You should have flattered Esther Mount 
by pretending to be in love with her. She would 
have believed in you then. She thought you were 
himself till you spoke. You must remember better 
than this, my friend, or you will fail in your mis- 


The false Maurice threw himself upon the velvet 
seat the lady had just left, and looked at his ally non- 
chalantly. 

“We shall see,” he nodded. “Esther Mount is 
just one of those creatures a man of my stamp never 


hundred to one she swears I am the noble Maurice the 
first time she is asked.” 

Sir Robert frowned, 

“IT can tell you one thing,” he said, angrily. 
“You've got to drop those low-bred slang airs, and 
speeches of yours if you mean to pass yourself off 
for the noble Maurice, He was a gentleman in every 
sense of the word. Too muc!: of one indeed for my 
‘taste. He wasn’tin your style at all. It’s only your 
looks that are in your favour, and they won’t do you 
@ great deal of good if you talk too much.’ I wish 
from my soul, Crawley, I had put you in training ten 
years ago. It’s too late now to makea gentleman of 
you, I’m afraid.” 

The other flushed irritably. 

“Tm like your gentleman in one respect, Sir 
Robert, as you may find to your cost, if you worry 
me much. I’ve got a fiery temper, and |’d as soon 
knock the bottom out of the whole business as to 
be badgered this way every time you get me by 
myself. So look out.” 

Sir Robert bit his lip. 

* Don’t be idiotic,” he said, sharply. “The stake 
you're fighting for is too heavy to be perilled by any 
‘of that stupid temper of yours.” 

At this moment there was a knock upon the library 
door. Both started, and false Maurice glanced at one 
of the deep windows as though he meditated flinging 
himself through it. The man was a coward inspite 
of his bravado. 

“ Pish,” said Sir Robert. “ It’s only the butler you 
sent for. Compose yourself while I let him in. Re- 





member what I told you concerning him.” 


|THE LAST WALK.] 


Sir Robert passed to the door, and opened it him- 
self to gain time. 

It was the butler who stood there, a very pon- 
derous, pompous, insufferably conceited gentleman, 
with the one fact to recommend him, that he did 
understand his business. The domestic affairs at 
Kirston Wold were never out of gear, owing to the 
matchless supervision of this gentleman, and there 
were few honseholds in the kingdom so perfectly 
conducted. He was called Jacob Formy], and prided 
himself on the “y” in his name as much as any 
gentleman born Smythe. He was very tall, very 
stout, very red in the face, very huge in every way. 
At this moment he was more than usually so, for he 
had just had conveyed to him by the stammering, 
pale-faced housekeeper the astonishing fact that the 
master, long supposed dead and foully dealt by, had 
come back to his own, alive and well, and had sent 
for‘him to the library. 

For once Mr. Formy! was glowing with expecta- 
tion and wonder, not unmingled with something like 
apprehension, lest a joke was being played on him, 
or something worse. But he was one of those who 
madeit a principle to be astonished at nothing. If 
the moon in the heavens had been suddenly proven 
to be really nothing but an immense “ green cheese” 
he would have calmly asserted “I told you so.” 

His first words now after a mighty stare at the 
audacious impostor who claimed to be his master 
were : 

“T always said so, Mr. Champion. I knew you’d 
come back to your own yet, Heaven bless you, sir.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Formyl. I knew Lady 
Isabel must have you with her yet, the moment I 
entered the house. I doubt if I should have known 
the place again without you in charge,” false 
Maurice hastened to say, while the conceited butler 
flushed with pleasure at the flattery, and strutted 
like a peacock. 

“Have you, ah—have you—but of course you 
have seen her ladyship?” questioned Formyl, pom- 
pously. 

“Yea, yes, I’ve seen her,” said the impostor, sum- 
moning an expression of hypocritical sadness into 
his beautiful face ; “and I regret to say that her 
ladyship was so overcome at the sight of me that she 
seemed in danger of losing her mind, By the ad- 
vice of my dear friend here I at once quitted her 
presence till she should in some measure recover 
from the joyful shock my unexpected return was to 
her. Iam concerned about her, Formyl. I am, indeed,” 

The villain barely repressed a sneer in his tone, 
but the pompous and self-satisfied butler did not 
guess that. 

































































“T have never in all the range of my experience 
known joy to kill any one,” remarked Mr, Formyl, 
with bis thumbs tucked in the armholes of hia 
white waistcoat, and looking about him as if hie 
audience had comprised twenty instead of two indi- 
viduals, 

“It is her mind I fear for,” his pretended master 
answered, with a dismal shaking of his handsome 
head and the sneering light in his dark eyes still. 
“TI wish you could contrive to speak with her to- 
night, and mention that yoa have seen me, without 
letting her know I am still in the house. I have 
great confidence in your experience, and your long 
knowledge of her ladyship’s peculiarities. Approach 
her cautiously, Formyl, and ascertain, if you can, if 
I am unnecessarily concerned, lest the shock of see- 
ing me should have been tvo much for her.” 

The butler bowed himself out of the room, puffing 
aud swelling with importance. 

False Maurice flung himself back in his chair and 
laughed like a handsome demon. 

“ How’s that, eh ?” he asked of Sir Robert. “ Could 
you have done it better yourself? I know how to 
tame my lady. I shall take high ground with her 
from the first. Her mind is the string to play upon 
at present. Do you see? Comprehendest thou, 
fellow sinner ?”’ 

Sir Robert suppressed a movement of disgust and 
annoyance, 

He had the training if not the instincts of a gentle- 
man, and neither the language nor bearing of his 
protégé was to his satisfaction. 

“ Remember what I have told you about pretend- 
ing to some refinement and chivalry of feeling 
whether you have it or not,” he said, coldly; “it is 
so much more natural to you to play the ruffian than 
anything else. I wish, Crawley, you would practise 
on what I tell you.” 

Crawley (for that was his true name) mattered an 
imprecation. 

“There you go again,” he said. “ Very well, I 
will, What do you think she'll say to my Lord Stu- 
pendous ?” 

“I think you are premature.” 

“Not a bit; the sooner the murder’s out now the 
better. We must carry the works by storm or not 
at all.” 

“Where did you ever see Mrs, Craven before?” 
demanded Sir Robert, abruptly. 

The handsome villain whitened and grew sulky at 
the question. 

“ Never you mind where I knew her,” he said ; “ it 
wasn’t anywhere in this part of the country you may 
be very sure.” 
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“She knows you well,” observed Sir Robert, 
sternly. 

“She knows bette rT than to know too much of me. 
She won't troubleyus.’ 

“ Are you sure of ttiat’?/Oan you managesher ?” 

“Tf I can’t ib kidbhér!”’ 

He ground outstherword so. savagely,)his whole 
face was so tranpfiguted for the moment»with a kind 


of horrible, shwemtéuingy ferocity that-Sir Robert wasyproam. 


conscious ofvem aneesy thrill. 

“You look, déi& yourwould,” he gaid, irritably. ** I: 
believe youawonldy be capable of it. ip one of your 
frengies. \Wihat* ig\she to. you? 
knowing.) "Where \wnist be something uncommon be- 
tween you tomakeryou-matially»so afraid of ea 
other.” 

“ Tt'e\ialee Pogrdwled Orawley, passionately, with 
ashen (hips. 

“ Yourawe’a fool iheveri/therevwas one,” said sir, 
Robertangrily.* “ I'm notafraid ofyou if Mrs. @ra- 
ven ispantl Fsbegin towee Lyamayshaveto washmy 
hands ofsyouyet.” 

“ I@ tdodateviok thatyandeyomknow it. You nd 
I stank de Pall together, \SitRebert Oalthorpe ; you } 
and Lgweberes iivthe.risk mow andthe money after- 

> 


“= 

pedibterneice to w¢whisper. involuntarily 
on 7" Wends,nend some’ thonght..embodied in 
them turiéd Spthgmen ¢oldyand.gleomy»for the mo-y 
ment. 

Eachw pair mitogen Ar ween tothe flooras if: inv|pwaice 
avoidanee of the othe 

It wagyOrawley whe epoke firstpresuming.in ay 
lower tena than aither had aged most of thectime be- 
fore. ‘ 

“TI know I’m'notmp to your mark, Sit-Robert, but 
I do the-best I canj: and you'll have to.-chance it. 
Anything odd inme may be set down to-the influ- 
ences I have beenexposed to since I left my wifasix 
years ago. Six years ought tochange a man seme- 
what. Don’t you think so?” 

He was sneering again. 

There was bad blood inthe man notwithstanding 
his marvellous likeness to that lofty-souled and pure- 
minded gentleman, Maurice Champion. The pros- 
pect of compassing wealth and position such as his 
vagabond soul had never dared dream of once, while 
it elated, did not soften or soothe him. 

His heart was a fountain of bitterness, his. soul 
a wilderness of rank weeds and poisonous reptiles. 

Sir Robert did not reply at once. When he did 
speak it was to change the subject—to return to Mrs. 
Craven. 

“ Why don’t she come, back ?” he asked, with some 
anxiety. ‘“She’s had time to put ten rooms iu readi- 
ness for you. For aught you aud 1 know she's closeted 
with Lady Isabel all this time.” 

Crawley. started and looked, black, as a thunder 
cloud, Then he laughed uneasily. 

‘She'd never dare—never. Here she is now.” 

A faint rap sounded on the door. 

Crawley sprang to it. 

It was Mrs. Craven. 

“ The room is ready,’’ she said, without lifting her 
eyes. 

Crawley pulled her into the room. 

“ Where have you been all this, time ?” ha. asked, 
suspiciously. 

“I’ve been overseeing the women.get the room 
ready,” she answered, keeping her eyes onthe floor. 

“ What eleg? It doesn’ t take an hour aud a half to 
make up a bed and light a fire.” 

* Nothing else—the bed had to ba aired. 
been used for a long time.” 

“ Mighty careful for my comfort,” sneered Grawley. 
“T don’t believe you; but you’d better be dead,.than 
plays me any of your tricks. You know that, don’t 
you ” 

A sort of spasm crossed the woman’s ashy, face. 
Her leaden lips moved. 

“IT know,” she said. 

“Lead on, then. Will you come, Sir Robert?” 

Craven started violently at the question, but neither 
noticed her. 

Sir Robert hesitated a moment. 

*Can I trust you here by yourself ? Longht to stay, 
and yet on some accounts I had better not.” 

“ | can’t be trusted by myself, Stay, by all means, 
Sir Robert. I don’t see the odds myself.” 

“Tl stay,” said Sir Robert. “ Where is the room?” 
he questioned of the houseke veper, 

“In the east wing.’ 

“In the east wing ?” exclaimed Sir Robe art, turn- 
ing upon the pale creature with a look of violent sur- 
prise and agitation, 

The woman Larely lifted her eyes, and dropped 
them again. 

“It is farthest from my lady’s apartments,”, she 
atammered, almost inaudibly. 

“Why uot in the east wing?” demanded Craw- 
ev 


It.hasn’t 


I insist upon peep end: ehudder. 
civfshoakder, brutally; ‘why shave -you ‘brought «us, 


-+ and4deoked like-an immense bier. 


Sir Robert made no answer, but stalked gloomily 
after the woman as she led the way through the 
sumptuous halls and passages. 

Crawley followed him silently. 

A: sudden turn in the c atJast showed them 
an os door, and the ruby gleam. of firelight -be- 
yond it, 

~Batithe flame was the only cheerful object in the 


WBin- Robert strode forward into theapartment so, 
blinded, by the gleam) of the fire that he did. not ot 
the moment recognize it. » When he did itawas with ey 


* *Yourwoman !” ;he-eried, .elutehing» at Craven’s,| 


me poer-ereature pyre epee ae a corpse than, 


As Nathioginils Yr 9 cael “T'd a9 soon 
epin agraveyard 
“Maybe a/dead m Aere-tast,” aneered 
Crasrley- What prenmaar-.:04 wah SNe here, 
ait & desperate “efforti.the~woman ifound ber. 
SE don’t know,” said-ehe.” “How:sbould'I ?) It’s 
»eotmidered one of thedinestapomeimthekouse.” . 
‘tSbe erept toward the dees,as sha spoke, hesitated 
there a,moment, and them, hastened.gegerly-maway. 
‘Phe two men remained; detkl pxouryeging ‘the 
ro@m. ‘ 

It-avas lofty and spacieus; hung: 4nd-apholstered. 
‘in gation of so dark a green. as to seem rusty black 
in themight. Eventhe huge sent-bed in-the- middle 
of the room was curtained in the-same~glopmy, huey, 


Maice 


“wish you might find your death sheres-hdo 1” 
whispered Craven, behind her clenched:testh; ae she 
hurried away. “If I wasn’t such a miserable coward 
you should find it too!’ 

“Look here!” ..said Sie! Robert, suddenly, to 
Crawley; “ this.is what ails,theroom !” 

He stalked across to one of the tall windows and 
flung back the thick satin curtain, 

Crawley uttered an exclamation. 

The deep wide casement -was., not closed with 
glass, but stone!—a grim, bare, ungightly wall, from 
which both men recoiled with an involuatary shudder. 
The next moment Crawley drew; pear again. 

* What are these figures caryed inthe; stone ?’’ he 
asked. “ They look.as if they. might mean some- 
thing ; but they are like no letters L ever saw.” 

Sir Robert, with half-averted face,. looked, at the 
figures which Crawley was examining. 

“ The tradition is,” he.said,. in a low yoice, ¥.that 
Kirston once consisted; of ;this,room, It was; built 
by, a, son, the founder of the, family. He -was,;the 
second earl of the name. ..He loved. aud; wedded 
a.beautiful ,.but,.bad and ;utterly, dissolnte,.and un- 
principled woman, He never,guessed: hor infamy 
till she, was dead, and thep such, was jhis.,grief.and 
devotion to, her that, he betook, himself,.hither, built 
this room and spent the remainder. of his days.pray- 
ing for her, soul. . His ;sucgessor, a brother's. son, 
built Kirsten on the very spot where, his, yogle, had, 
lived. hig hermit, life, and. it is, said,even incorporated 
his stene cell in.the,castle. The story is; that, this 
window was caryed by, the bermitJord.,., [tian in- 
scription in the Chaldaic language. ,lie meaning is 
that to whoever, sleeps a, night in this, room. shail be 
presented in his dreams the closing scene, of ,his 
hife.’”’ 

Crawley laughed, but his fage, changed. 

Sir Bobert went,ou: 

* Whoever sleeps, in, this room. it. is .said always 
dreams how. he. will die,and there, have,heen, some 
very singular, verifications, of the praphecy.” 

Crawley whitened again, .Then the old evil, sneer 
distorted his handsome, cruel face. 

“I'd give something if it’s soto dream, of dying 
in my bed. You, remember the adage--people who 
are born to be hung.” 

Sir Robert shuddered and lifted his hand. +. +" 

* Be atill,” he said, * it is.mo jest.” 

* Really! I did not know. you were, superstitious, 
Sir Robert.” 

Sir Rebert regarded him, steadily, a-moment, the 
sombre gloom of his ixce. deepening. 

“ Lhave slept ls:re once!" he said, in 4 low, stern 
voice. 

Crawley started. 

Then he shrugge4 his shoulders. 

* And you dreamed-——what ?” 


Sir Robert frowned and dropped his: head, seeming 





Si8ir Mobert | laughed) phershly,i<cand let ~ the, 
te’ 


\line, 


“ Never mind,” he said, at last, “it was only 9 
dream. You are not afraid to sleep here ?” 
“1? afraid of adream? Never!” 


GHAPTER IV. 
Wha finds she-Meifer dead and bleeding fresh, 
utcher with an axe, 
— he that made the slaugh- 
Shakespeare, 
«tll beforéthe events just noted at dusk of 
® Junewevening, a young gentleman came slowly 
pthrougithe woludines led-from the lower part of 
}‘Kirston Wold towand the sea. 
“-Heowas-tall and‘glight, wonderfully graceful, with 
%| a brightydark eye; shining curly hair, and a winning, 
pare a girl might have envied 
Yulaittt, it ;wae-dodeinand gentle; theamile on the per- 
lips-was charming. 












o diMiving thing mlready.°She made him: no answer; -im.the wi 5 
ber ie one ye i , i im.the wide darkyeyes was most 
y@rawleyatared about dim, ¥ i just t' that, day, 
“WW hatisils the roont ?//-ke grumbled. * Z'extoomy) and so-farfew sorrows had send dower 
pasa cellarsthat’s all keanseewreng in it.’ acts to: be xegretted ded-against<him than 
b tothe lot’ of aman: so~exposedé azehe to 


been w.ward of Liady«Isabel\Ghampion’s 
father; and. wae distently related to. him, being the 


last ve of a remote=branch: of-.the same 
seblafaaly. : 
Fsabel-at-the deathbed 


the young\ 
Br pe ner de months before,and though 
«master of-but.small-estate ith Kady Isa- 
the matrisgechad been the degiré.6f-Lord Chan- 
ne wera mg =o gy pe eonngt his daughter 
Lotodcentigioen, wh. eld name,.in marrying his 
oungevard and welative,. He liked that 


‘ent to. another cougin nearer in blood, 
einonttheaine of the: vast—-wealth. 
Thevestates in Scotland god the North ‘of England, 
the qaétles in' Wales and ‘Kirston Wold, which wasin 
amiidland seaside county, wereentailed in the female 
nt. 






had-aarried ‘the richest and most 
heiress in England ; but neither he nor Lady 
Isabel thought of anything but each other. Their 
mutual devotion was the remark of their friends, the 
envy of their enemies. 

Among this latter ben and)at)their head, stood 
Sir Robert Calthorpe, whose wife was, next to Lady 
Isabel, heiress of t ast family possessions which 
descended i in the female tine. 

Sir Robert was thoroughly selfish and unprincipled. 
He had calculated om having the ‘guardianship of the 
Lady Isabel at the death of,her father, and. ,lad laid 
his plans. accordingly. 

His, yage, at the. jnarmdage, sas unbounded, and it 
was no faultiof, his that, the, happy, yqung _ pair, bad 
not quarrelled and separated) during the /first.mouth 
after their manriage, He had spared aa,peins., to bring 
about so. desixable.a,termipation to their bhiss ;.buthe 
had failed uttesly,\ and, aéter, trying: twalve months 
had given that up, and now for the last six had dane 
nothing jbut, seek (to ingrasiate /himeelfiwith phe beau- 
tifal and anntyally adoxing pair. 

‘Young Maurice wy parted with him) mot,deo 
minutes before ‘bis presgutiategiuotion tothe reader. 
Six, Robert. had occupied the. interval of jtheix, walk 
fromthe honsa ip delicate, pusises, of -beantiful Lady 
Isabel. and hypocritical, congratulations, of jbig qom- 
panion, which he was too singare sand genuine him- 
self to doubt, 

(; Maurice Champion, ysd.parted with him jim ao 
amiable frame of.mind, and. as he, pauntered.towards 
tho pea did not-retain one thoughtdispraatful of him. 
He had disliked. Sir Robert; once;-he siked, himnow, 
end had fall faith in him., die was ebeutto;discover 
-what @- demon of. wickedaess the aman auas. | Manrice 


|}, Champion's heart was softer than, usual shiaiovaning, 


“With happy, tenderness for, his,worshipped. wife, for 
43 hei quitted her side but now, iin.the gatharingtwi- 
dJight,.she.had wv hispered,amidiaweatest bluskes shat 
the delight and desire of both theirbearts, wag about 
to be realized. Anotherswascoming in. the dalnes? 
of time.to,yound, and pérfent their, lives; whose-cup 
of joy needed butthis one drop torillit, to,overfowwing- 

 Heayen (bless my, davlisg,” the fond and happy 
young husband; anurmaned, 98-he,pausedat a rastic 
geat injsight of the; sea.end aut listening tothe = 
tant slumberous murmur of the,weves washing the 
white sands, and thinking, loying,; and, delicious 
thoughts. 

He sighed. heavily, at, jlast, and; baatily: benshed 
away some tears that,had,come,.enbidden » 19 his 
handsome,gyes. 

“I'm afraid I’m too happy,” he whispered, softly, 
to.himeelf.  *‘ I,, never .kuew, before, that.joy» goul 
weizh one down so. If L.were superstitious nov 
should imagine that this queer sadness. is # prareoti- 
ment.of,ovil. {But sbat;,ewilj can jtouch , me save 
death or, hiv: to, Teabel.2-and.,.both. are wulikely, 





lost in thought some moments, 


seemingly, at present, I am grawing merveless. 
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think, and the aix+# eerssinly wonderfully: chill for 
June. -1 think TH ge back to the house.” 
He rese and movedeway in: the-direction-he had 


ome. 
Ten steps from where he had-been’sitting the trees 
guddenly grew thick,and the path: was: in 
gloom, It.was at'this point that the evilhe~had a 
moment before been doubting lay im wait for him. 
Some demon, crouching there amony thé shadows, 
rose up a8 he passed and aimed a heavy blow at him 
from. behind. ' 
Maurice Champion fe]l withont asound. “Unhappy 
man, For that. enfortynate, young.-soul happiness 
became: from that hour and for long. years enly ayme- 
mory.. He,was not dead, though he ,seemed so, but! 
a fate worse than. death. awaited ,him. 4 
As he,lay-moveless, face downwards, a figure came! 
out of the gloom.and leaned, over -bim., A moment! 
and.this fignre..was,,joined, by another....Both, wore 
disguising cloaks, and were, masked. a | 
They lifted the motionless form, without. word, 
and between them bore it swiftly across the deserted! 
sands totwwhere,. hiddeni by .e-curyé of: the:shore, a} 
small rowboat.recked: on the: waters: With some.idifi- 
culty be wasilifted-im.andalid.upon.the bottom: of | 
the boat..Then the two meaventered andro weda way 
as if for life. 
The boatwas not goneunore than:tenminutes.’ It 
returned with-only thetwo masked, figures, one of! 
whick leaped: out as it-teuched-the sand; and witha | 


c 


hurried word tothe-other-dashedinto-the woeds and | -his teeth 


disappeared, “The oné‘left-im' the boatrowed swiftly 
out to sea again and-disappeared. 

Lady Tsabel, looking“from~her boudoir-casentent, 
lovingly and with full heart ‘watching~ her~ husband 
as he went through ‘the park, saw’Sit Robert Cal-| 
thorpe join him, and @ wague feeling ‘of ‘distress | 
stirred in her sensitive heart..“Shé had nevér lost! 
her distrust and doubt of*this plausible kinsman. 

When it grew-late and Manrice. did not returh that 
distress became foreboding agony, but she concealed | 
her terror, for. which she could not. by.any. rational 
means account, and calmiy but swiftly, despatched 
servants in every. direction to.search fortheir master. | 
When she did not, find him, she sent a .peremptory 
mnnene to Calthorpe Conrt for Sir Robert,. Me came! 
instantly. 

White, agonized, and, wrathful, Lady Isabel, met 
him, slone, and sternly quastioned him eqneerning her 
husband’s absence. 

Sir. Robert at first denied .haviag seen: him at, all) 
since the. middle of thevaftermoon, HKinding. to his 
dismay that Lady.isabel.had.seen them together, he 
conveniently remembered thevfact, but proved. by | 
one of the Kirstom footmen that he .bad-onlywalked 
as far as the Jake in the middle ofthe park-with-her 
husband, Sir Robert’s wife declared: that vher: -hus- | 
band reached home before it was quite dark, and-re- 
mained. with her every» moment- till summoned by 
Lady Isabel to-Kirston. 

Lady Isabel until this‘moment’ had seemed the 
gentlest of women: Sir Robert had calculated on find- | 
ing her most easy of--nmranagentent onee “deprived of 
the protection and paralyzed by the loss of .herwor- 
shipped husband. Om the-contrary she rose in* her 
might like an enraged lioness *reft of her young, The 
false baronet. recoiled from, the blaze in her matchless , 
eyes, a8 though at the flagh of the retributive sword. 

“1 will have the lake dragged,” Lady Isabel said, | 
with a menacing look om her lovely face, and shud- | 
dering at the horrible suggestion implied in, her.own 
words. “ You were the.Jast person seen, with my 
lost Maurice,. Living or I will, find, him,-and 
hold you alone accopntableé for. his. life antil I do. 
You and your wife. alone ofall; the world,,have any 
interest. in, hia death, you, alone of all,who knew him 
hated him, If Ifind, him, if, you, have ,had a, hand 
in harming him, tremble, (Robert, Calthorpe !).beaven 
will help me to.avenge him.” 

It is, but, justice to.-Sir-Robert. to.say.¢hat Lady | 
Isabel was thejonly. person who. ever ,breathed.a 
suspicion .that.he: could. have-had any .connection 
With.the. myst disappearance of. lost. Maurice | 
Champion, 

My. dady:herself. neveriattered #: word: of-uher 
thoughts of him-to any-oneslse. 

The baronet bore himself-verp creditably-through- 
out the eatire affair. 

Twouwevke-after the disappearance of “Maurice 
Champion a body was washed-ashore -by: the -sea, 
‘dressed in-his'clothes,” But‘the body was so changed, 
the face especially; bythe action of the water, that it 
‘was impossible to-identify it as’ himself positively, 
though it was generally supposed to be'so, and was 
buried in the Kirgton ¥ailts as his remains. Lady 
Isabel refused to Believe that this battered corpse 
could be-all-that was eft of her handsome young, 
husband, till Sir Robert declared himself of thesame 
pinion,» when with a ‘hortibly ‘siuking heart she 
surreudered her doubts. 

‘If he says my ‘darling is alive it is’ falsehood. 





| sweet. lips quiverjng. 


He knows whether it: ig:soior not;.and he «wouldn’t 
say he-waealive if he was,’.she said to herself. first, 
and-afterward to’the,man her instinct told her was 
-her bitterenemy: Shedefied-him to his face. 


"4 Mauriee ie-dead) and you: know it” she told him. |sRen 
jogical Observa 


“You know how he-came by-his death too, and if I 
“liye I'll prove ‘it, I mean to live till I do, and I'll be 
willing ‘to die‘then.” 

“Sir Robert.for the most part only looked-decorously 
‘sorrowful ¢nd compassionate at these outbursts. and 
“affected to’ bélieve’myJady’s mind-was’ weakened by 
“her grief. 

“As you no’ donbt hope itis,” ‘burst forth~Lady 


Agabel, passionately, egain. ‘“ You would like to have | 


me ge crazy, and Po put mé ina nisdhouse and 
reign dt Kirston’Wold, and spend my money?” But 
you never, shall; never, Sir Robert. There’s more 
than.my. life between you and the Champion riches.” 

_ Mydady, and turned, her back upon him, her 
white face suddenly hot with blushes. She had not 
meant to tell him that. .. She, was frightened whenshe 
thought of it, and more terrified still when, lifting her 
eyes at last, she saw Sir Robert’s distorted face inthe 
long) pier-giass ; ite....He had .scarcely, under- 
stood her the first instant, and then in. another the 
druth burst apon:him,.,.An.beir wascoming. .Albhis 
Nile plotting, hie marderous, and werse tuau murder- 
ous schemes, were to be foiled after all, and'in.the 
simplest way .ofjall others; the way hejhad aot inhis 
omise, cunning ithgnght of. .My. lady saw. him: gnash 
i with. disappointed rage. She saw -his-dis- 
torted, evil countenauce in. the pier-glass,,aad the 


| look of fury-le.cast upon-her. avertéd face. 


\Por the 4irst- time she feared him. 
ut She-thought: of her'unborn obild,. and. feared ‘this 
deadly, dréadfulvmany who Woked at that moment as 
‘if he-would murder ‘her. now: ‘before:.she: could get 
eway-frout him, 

An-instant’sreflection-reassured her. 
“< She eslmed her tovely features and ‘turaed toward 


him again. ; 
* Thetreacherote and wicked baronet -+had by this 


time masked his false face in hypocritical: hues ‘onee, 


“more, 

** While I~live, Isabel,” he said, softly, “I will 
strive to find.the husband you have lost, and return 
him to you. 
you had.such unworthy thoughts of me. You shall 
have your Maurice back from.that_ mysterious void 


|| into which he seems to have yanished so unaccount- 


ably. I swear that-you shall. He does live. I feel 
in, my.soul that, he does, and Heaven grant that it 
may be through my. instrumentality, that, he may be 
returned to, you.” 

Lady, Isabel frowned till her slender brows met, 
aud, flashed her Jovely eyes at him, in scorn. and 
wrath, : 

“4 I should, almost. doubt,my own Maurice’s identity 
if you brought him back to. me,”.she said, with her 
“ When the.evil one, becomes 
an. angel of light indeed,.and not till then, I will 
believe that Sir ‘Rebert. Calthorpe loves: me. and 
anine.” 

‘| (Te be continued ) 








“Feepericx, THE GReAT’s. UnirorM.—The. uni- 
form in which King Frederick the Great died having, 
by an old-established Prussian custom, become the 

operty of his valet, has bpen preserved in the in- 

eritor’s family up to a few weeks, ago, when, the 
head ofthat family, dying, the heirs resolved to con- 
vertit intogoin. » It was,disposed of to a dealer in 
old clothes; for 150.thalers. ‘The old clothes mer- 
chant soon met with a patriotic admirer of historical 
relics, who invested 500 thalers in the suit. The 
next purchaser)was a Briton, who ventured the com- 
pespsively high price of 8,000 thalers, (1,200/.) upon 

t, hoping to, realize as much as 3,000/. by re-selling. 


1 
A -prance.of the reigning, house, in Prussia was, 


anxious to.,pessess. himself of the venerable suit, 
but the pricegtaggered him. An eaterpr.zing Ame- 
rican has. now:.shipped the. interesting garment to 
the United States, where he believes he is certain to 
obtaim even a Higher price than that asked of the 
great king’sdescendant. 

Sirk Francis Rolanps.— The death of Sir 
Francis Rolands, at Battle, in Sussex, has been 
announeed. . If not the first inventor, he must at 
least be allowed the credit of having been one of 
the éarliest to put an-electric telegraph into actual 
operation,’.for in 1816 he had in his, garden near 
London some eight. miles of wire suspended on poles, 
through~ which a current could be sent so as to 
signal by means of pith balls suspended before a 
figuréd dial-plate. It was, however, only frictional 
electricity which he employed, the high tension of 
which: of course presented considerable difficulties 
in the working; and it was not till the discoveries 
of Oersted, Faraday, and others, with regard to 
galvanic electricity and its influence upon the mag- 
netic needle were brought out, that Cooke and 








Wheatstone were able to devakepe the electric tele- 


Leould not restin my grave knowing: 


‘| sipate the lady’s 





igraph into a.commercial undertaking. . It..was.in 
1870 that Sir-Francis was made a,knight, a similar 
honour shaving been. previously conferred on, Sir 
Wm. F. Cooke and Sir Charles; Wheatstone. , Sir F. 

adds superintended for,a short time the Meteoro- 
tory.at. Kew on, behalf of the British 
Association, and the Government, conferred. upon 


“him. a; small pension for his. services, to, science. 


Lately he.was, engaged in preparing a eatalogue of 


the published books and papers on electrical science. 


At is understood that by his, death the Royal Socicty, 
.of which he was a.F'ellow, will,come, into | ession 
vof the.finest eolleetion of electrical works in. Eng- 
land, as he some time singe, expressed his, intention 
Of leaving:his books tq:that institution. Sir Francis 
was in his 86th year when, he.died, 


EDITH, LYLE’S SECRET. 
'\ By the Author of * Daisy. Phornton,” etci, etc. 
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CHAPTER’ XXVI. 
*, Mass, CRELGHTON came, next, bowing almost to 
the, ground.and offering just the,tips of her; fingers 
to the lady, who made no advances towards her,.but 
rocaived her just as, coldly, though with. far, more 
ease and ul breeding .perceptible in , her 
manner, 

They were im the-wide. ha]l by this time,-and Mrs. 

iffe stood,waiting +o grect her new mistress, her 
black, silk rustling at-gvery, ep and her yellow jace 
showing,.age, as,.with her, gold-bowed' glasses in 
her. hand and. her,bunch of keys jingling sugges- 
tively on the, chain at her side, she paid her respects 
to madam, and thought as she did so how she would 
like to thrash.the; scapegrace, Godfrey, who had so 
misled.them. 

He. was choking with laughter just outside the 
door, where his sisters were going through, with a 
pantomime of threatening gestures for the trick 
played BpOR them. 

“ Godfrey Saburler, ‘how could you ?” Julia began, 
in a whisper, while. Gadfrey, suddenly remembering 
.that he had not, seen his Aunt Christine, stepped 
back, into.the.hall.and asked where she was. 

Ou. being told that she had:a headache he said : 

* [must go up.and see her,’’ and with a.wink for 
Julia and Alice to fallow he ran up the stairs in the 
‘diréction of Miss Rossiter’s room. 

But Emma. was there before them. 

As soon as the first. moment of utter.amazement 
was over she.had gone swiftly to her aunt’s, cham- 
ber,,and, rushing in. unannounced, had exclaimed : 

“Oh, Anat Christine, you must get up and see 
her. Why, she is the most beautiful woman, you 
ever looked, upon. It was.all a fib he wrote us..She 
is splendid, and hasn’t a bit of a limp nor anything, 
and looks about twenty. Do get. up, auntie,.and 
go to dinner.” 

Miss Rossiter was amazed, and sitting upon the 
side of her bed, was. trying to, knot. -her.long, black 
hair under her net, while;she put:some questions to 
Emma, when the door burst opera second'time,; and 
Godfrey himself came in fuil of life-and health and 
;vigour, and by his very presence; doing; more to: dis- 

iat ache than @l) the:drugs.in her 
closet. 


‘Hullo, Aunt Christine,” he said; “done ap-in 
camphor‘and herbs, as'usual? . Don’t the, ed 
a now? . Let us try whata little exercise. will do 
or’ you.” 

And_ faking-her in his arms , he. waltzed:gaily 
about the. room, tury, after turn and circle-after 
circle, the-girls laughing, and, the, lady protesting 
and struggling to get free until she had d@anced-her 
hair down and a bright colour into her face. 

“There, auntie, you are quite handsome now,” 
Godfrey said, as he released, her with a, hearty kiss, 


and leading her to the couch seated. himself beside 
her, with hig arm around her waist. “ Now, girls, 
pitch in; I’m ready for. you,” he, said ; and they 


did pitch in, and accused him of deceit in its, most 
aggravating form, asking how he could do it. 

*Do what?” he asked. “What are you making 
such a fuss about ?” 

“I. should think you needn’t ask,” Julia, replied. 
“Telling us she was forty and had‘acork leg, anda 
glass eye, and a squeak in her voice, and everything 
els6 that is bad.” 

“I never told you any such'thing,”. Godfrey an- 
swered, with great gravity ; and ‘the three girls ex- 
claimed, in chorus : 

“Oh, oh, Godfrey Schuyler? How can you tell such 
fibs? You did, you'did. Wehavetheletter. You 
wrote, ‘Think of father’s marrying a woman of 
forty, who wears a cork leg, and a glass eye——’ ” 
“ Oh, yes, well, of course, that’s a different thing,” 
Godfrey replied. ‘I did‘ tell you to. think) of it, E 
know, and you evidently have thought of it, and 
had a good time at it, bat Lnever said it was.-o. [ 
told you ‘she would take your, breath away waen 
you saw her,’ and she did. You all three opened 





your eyes and mouths like. the chickens with the 
pip, and stared at her as if you, never saw a hand- 
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some woman before. And she is handsome, isn’t 
she? Now, confess it, girls, and say she is the 
loveliest creature you ever saw, the most perfect 
piece of flesh and blood——” : 

“Oh, Godfrey, Ido believe you are half in love 
with her yourself,” Alice gaid, a little reproachfully, 
and the young man replied: 

“To be sure I am; and if she had been younger 
there’s no telling what I might have done, but when 
I subtracted eighteen from twenty-eight I said to 
myself, ‘ That will never do, a man may not marry 
his grandmother,’ and then, Alice, I knew there was 
a little pug nose somewhere which would get very 
red and ugly looking if I did that,” he added, mis- 
chievously, as he saw the disturbed look on Alice’s 
face, and knew why it was there. ; 

“Ts she twenty-eight? She does not look it,” 
Emma said, while Julia and Alice declared she did ; 
and then as women, especially envious ones, will do, 
they picked her all to pieces, from her head to her 
feet, and putting her together again decided that 
though they had seen much finer faces and prettier 
too her tout-ensemble was very good, and they 
were so much relieved, as they had expected some- 
aes horrid, of which even the villagers would make 

u 


n. 

“ Wait till you see her in her dinner dress,” God- 
frey said. ‘‘I tell you her dresses are elegant, Paris 
made too. I've seen them. I know. I’ve travelled.” 
(This with a wink at Alice.) “ And that reminds 
me, Jule and Em, why are you rigged out in black 
this warm, pleasant day? You look as if you were 
in mourning. I believe you did it on purpose, when 
you expected the ‘cork leg’ to come stumping in. 
I tell you she is stunning in her dinner costumes, 
and if you don’t wish to be thrown quite in the 
shade I’d take off those black things, which make 
you look like Sisters of Charity, and put on some- 
thing fluffy and light and airy and becoming; and 
you, auntie, you certainly do not mean to stay mewed 
uv here on toast and oatmeal while we are at dinner. 
Take a big drink from every bottle in the closet, 
and if that don’t do try some of your lightning— 
I'll fix the battery ; and then dress yourself in your 
good clothes and yo down to dinner, and look hand- 
some and bright. Why, I think you’ve grown pretty 
and young while I’ve been gone, and I want that 
beauty to see that all the good looks are not on her 
side. The Schuylers have some of it. Come, girls, 
make haste.” 

They could not withstand Godfrey, especially 
when he mingled a little seasonable flattery with 
his persuasions, and both Juliaand Emma went to 
their rooms to change their dress, while Miss Rossi- 
ter expressed her willingness to go down to dinner 
if only she could be ready in time. 

“Tl help you. I can do it first rate,” Godfrey 


said, mischievously, but Miss Rossiter declined his 


services, and, ringing for Kitty, sent him from the 
— telling him he might as well attend to his own 
toilet. 

“ That’s a fact,” he said. “‘ But my dressing won’t 
take long. Come, Alice, let’s go out on the balcony 
awhile ;” and leading Miss Creighton to the glass 
door at the end of the hall he brought her a chair 
and seated her init. ‘‘ You won’t have to dress and 
can talk with me. You’ve got yourself up stun- 
ningly, especially that wad on the top of your head. 
Couldn’t have put that a peg higher if you tried, 
could you? I say, Alice, why do you want to make 

ourself such a fright ? Do you think itis the style? 

tisn’t. I saw a few shop-girls and barmaids with 
their heads tricked out like yours, but not one lady. 
I believe you would wear a boot-jack if you thought 
it was the fashion in Paris!” 

“Oh, Godfrey, don’t, please, and you just come 
home too,” Alice said, with a tremor in her voice 
and tears in her eyes. 

It hurt her that he should find fault with her per- 
sonal appearance within an hour of his return after 
so long an absence, especially as she had taken so 
much pains to dress for him. 


Godfrey saw she was hurt, and touched with the | 


expression of her face and tears in her eyelashes 
om to her, coaxingly, as he put his arm around 
er: 

“ Never mind, Alice. You aro really stylish any 
way, and I’m so glad to see you again. I am, upon 
my word, and you used to write to me such nice, 
sisterly letters. Do you find me improved, chérie ?” 

“Yes, Godfrey, ever so much, I knew you would 
be. Travel always does that,” Alice said, her 
spirits a good deal lightened by his few words of 
commendation. “‘ And, Godfrey,” she continued, ‘I 
think I'll go and rearrange my hair now. There will 
be time.” 

She choked a little, for “‘ arranging‘her hair ’’ was 
a vast amount of trouble, but if Godfrey was suited 
she did not care. 

“Nonsense,” he said, tightening the grasp of his 
arm about her waist, “ your hair is well enough for 
once. Stay with me and let’s talk. Only think how 
long it is since you had a chance to lecture me ex- 
cept by letter, which does not go for much, and I’m 
really glad to see you, Allie. Lam, by Jo— No,I 


mean Iam, Allie; I am trying to quit my slang, 
though it is like pulling out sometimes.” 

“ Yes, Godfrey,” and folding her small, fat hands 
on her lap Alice looked ha py and content, and 
satisfied. ‘“ Yes, Godfrey, I knew that trip abroad 
would effect great things for you.”’ 

“Qh, bother, Allie, it isn’t that. Iheard just as 
much slang, and saw just as many clowns, and snobs, 
and fools abroad as loa saw here; yes, and more 
too. Travel didn’t improve my mind or manners ; 
it was a little chestnut-haired girl, Oh! don’t look 
so disturbed,” he added, as Alice bridled a little at 
the mention of a girl. ‘‘ You needn’t be jealous at 
all. She isn’t bigger than my thumb, and is only 
twelve years old. She was on the ship with us and 
awfully sick, and so was I. I tell you what, I have 
been down to the very depths and felt deep calling 
unto deep in a way I never wish to hear it —— 
Ugh! the very thought of that cold creep which be- 

ins at the toes and ends in the spittoon makes me 

zzy.’ : 

And with a swaying motion Godfrey rocked from 
+ to side until his head rested on Alice’s shoul- 

er. 

But she moved away from him with dignified pro- 
priety, saying : 3 

e iy I know, I have been sea-sick too; it is 
dreadful ; but what of the little girl, and who is 
she P 

“Oh, yes, I was telling you about her. She had 
been ill, and was sitting on deck, all wrapped up 
in shawls and blankets, and looking so like some 
pure white lily that I kissed her!” 

“ Godfrey !” Alice exclaimed, indignantly. 

“ You are not half as angry as she was,” he re- 
joined. “I never saw anything like the gleam in 
her blue eyes, Had I ly insulted her she could 
not have taken it worse than she did, or reproached 
me more sharply. I never heard anything like the 
way she talked tome. Why, I felt as ashamedasa 
dog, and when she attacked my slang, as she called 
my free style of talk, I promised her I would break 
myself of it, and try to come up to her idea of a 
gentleman.” 

** Her idea,” Alice said. ‘ Who was she, pray, 
that she should presume to lecture you ?” 

“T tell you there’s no need to be jealous,” God- 
frey replied, “‘ not of her at least. She is only a 
child, not in ‘ our set,’ no pretension, no family, 
though I believe she does boast a grandmother and 
forty pounds a year.” 

“Oh, I know—Gertie Rogers, that yellow-haired 
girl down at the cottage!” Alice exclaimed. 

Gertie sitting in the porch and reading French 
was well enough and not worth considering, but 
Gertie sitting on the deck and lecturing Godfrey, 
while he kissed her, was a different thing, and the 
lady’s nose gave an upward inclination, which God- 
frey was quick to observe. 

ying his hand playfully upon the nasal organ, 
and smoothing it down, he said : 

“ Hold on, Allie, votre nez will go up to call on 
that ball on the top of your head. Andso you have 
seen Gertie. Isn’t she a beauty ?” 

Before Alice could reply there was the rustle of a 
dress and the sound of voices and footsteps on the 
stairs. 

Mr, Schuyler and Edith were coming down, and 
they went into the drawing-room, where Godfrey 
and Alice joined them, the latter scanning the bride 
curiously, and mentally acknowledging her to be 
the most elegant woman she had ever seen, both in 
face and manner and dress. 

How exquisitely beautiful Edith was in the gray- 
ish silk, with the pink tinge which Godfrey had 
asked her to wear, and which fitted her fine form as 
only a Paris-made garment can fit. The silk was of 
the richest texture, while the lace u it was in it- 
self a fortune, and the berthe was most exqui- 
site thing of the kind Alice had ever seen. ow 
fair and smooth and white the neck and shoulders 
were, making Alice think of some fat, dimpled 
baby’s flesh, and how becoming the pink coral was, 
necklace, bracelets, and earrings, with an ornament 
of the same in the shining hair, which was bound in 
braids around the well-shaped head, rather high, it 
is true, but not as high as Alice’s obnoxious ball, 
which she wished she could tear off and throw 
away. 

‘“* How can she be so easy and self-possessed, and 
she only a governess or hired companion ?” Alice 
thought, as she saw how wholly unembarrassed 
Edith was, even when Miss Rossiter swept into the 
room in her lony trailing dress of black tissue, with 
her scarlet scarf around her, and a few geranium 
leaves in her hair. 

Miss Rossiter usually wore black when in full 
dinner dress. She knew it became her sallow com- 
plexion better than any other colour, especially 
when relieved with scarlet or white, and she was 
handsome now as she came in with a half-eager, 
half-wondering look upon her face. 

“ Ah, Christine, I am glad to see you and find you 
looking so well. You have really grown young dur- 








ing my absence,” Mr. Schuyler said, as he went 


hastily forward to meet her. “ Let me present yoy 
to my wife. Mrs. Schuyler, this is Miss Rossiter, 
my sister—or rather—yes—the sister of my wife. 
that is, I mean—the late lamented Emily—yes,” 

“ That’s what I call a very remarkable introduc. 
tion,” Godfrey whispered to Alice, who turned away 
to hide her laughter, while the faintest resemblancg 
of a smile lurked in Edith’s eyes and about th, 
corners of her mouth as she extended her hand to 
the sister of the lamented Emily. Otherwise she 
was perfectly collected, and did not seem to notios 
that only the tips of two fingers were given to her, 
and that though the thin lips of Miss Rossiter moved 
the words they uttered were wholly in audible, 

Miss Rossiter had seen ata glance that the lady’; 
beauty was not exaggerated, but she could not fos] 
altogether cordial toward one whom she consideraj 
an intruder, if not a rival, and she purposely threy 
as much coldness and haughtiness as possible int) 
her manner, hoping thus to impress the stranger 
with a sense of the vast difference there was between 
the Rossiters and the Lyles, whoever they migh; 


be. 

But Edith did not seem in the least affected by 
the lady’s hauteur, and, inquiring kindly if her head 
was better, suggested that she should sit down, as 
she must feel rather weak, and she set the example 
by sitting down herself. 

“ She is assuming the réle of mistress and patro. 
nizing me very soon,” was Miss Rossiter’s men. 
tal comment, and resolving not to be patronized she 
remained standing as straight as an arrow, tulking 
to her brother-in-law until the bell rang for dinuer, 
and Julia and Emma came in, dressed in white ani 
looking infinitely better than when Godfrey criti. 
cized them so severely. 

They were. both attractive girls, and Eiith 
thought them handsome, and when they came to 
her side to speak to her she arose at once and stood 
by them, thinking how groundless her fears had 
been, and that her position as stepmother was not 
likely to be hard to fill. 

The dining-room at Schuyler Hill was one of the 
pleasantest rooms in the house, and it looked beau- 
tiful now with its glass and silver and flowers, and 
Edith, as she entered, felt a pardonable glow of 
pride and satisfaction in the thought that this plea. 
sant home, with all its luxury, was hers, the gift of 
the man who led her so proudly to her seat at the 
head of his table, pressing her hand as he re 
linquished it and went back to his post of honour 
as master of the house. 

Mr. Schuyler, who was inclined to be a little re- 
served in his manners among strangers, appeared 
well at home and especially well at his own table, 
and Edith, as she looked at him presiding with so 
much dignity and ease, thought what a handsome 
gentleman he was, and felt herself blessed in the 
possession of him. 

They made a very pleasant family pariy, and the 
old butler, who had served the Schuylers for years, 
reported in the kitchen that madam was the finest 
ny he had served since the time when a titled dame 

once dined with them, and even she could not 
mores in youth and beauty with master’s new 
wife, 

Mrs. Tiffe, too, was more than satisfied. Sho had 
intended to receive Edith graciously, let her be what 
she would. 

It was for her interest to do so, and she had pre 
pared and rehearsed a little set speech which hadin 
it something of a patronizing tone as was due to 
one who earned her daily bread, but one glance 
at the young lady as her husband led her forward 
had dissipated all thoughts of patronage on her 
part and sent her set speech so far from her 
that she could not recall a word. 

“You are very welcome, madam, I am sure, and 
we are glad to have you here,” she said, as she 
shook Edith’s hand and thought how small it was 
and how well the dainty glove fitted it. 

Edith’s hands were perfect, and even Miss Ros- 
siter noted them and the rare gems flashing from 
the fingers, and it made her angry to see this peer- 
less creature in her sister’s place, and to feel, too, 
as she did feel, how well she e it. Still, 

as she might, she could find no fault with her, 
either in style, manners, or looks, unless it were 
that her sleeves were too short her dress too 
low for a married woman, 

** Wants to show her fine neck and arms I dare 
say, but for my part I think it would be more be- 
coming to cover them up,” was her mental thought, 
and her brow was somewhat clouded all through the 
elaborate dinner, which lasted until the sun went 
down and the gas was lighted in hall and parlour 
and library. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Arrer dinner they had some music, Alice and 
Julia playing a duet, and then the latter sang, and 
Godfrey turned the leaves for her and thought how 
dreadfully she screeched and longed for her to finish 
ané let Edith take her place. But Edith could nob 








sing that night. 
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Saiip were too many memories of the past crowd- 
ing into her mind, and at the iy thought of sing- 
ing she felt the iron hand touch her throat as if in 


warning, 

“ Theak you, Godfrey, some other time I shall be 
glad to sing, but not ey I am too tired, and 
if I may be excused I will go to my room very 
goon,” she said, in reply to Godfrey’s urgent solici- 

ion for a song. 
a was Vi ts and seemed tired, and her hus- 
band came be aid and said : 

“Yes, Godfrey, Mrs. Schuyler must be excused ; 
she is very weary, I see, and needs to rest. Shall I 

-aduct you upstairs ?”’ 
: He pase to Edith as he said the last words, and 
offering her his arm led her from the room, saying, 
as he bade the ladies good night, that he should not 
return again that evening as he had some letters 
and papers to look over in the library. 

Thus left to themselves the young people were 
free to talk, and Godfrey threw down the gauntlet 
by asking his aunt what she thought of his new 
mother. 

“Isn't she splendid?” he said. ‘“ And did you 
ever see a finer form than hers ?”’ 

“She is much better than I expected, and I am 
glad for the sake of my sister’s memory. Had she 
been at all like your wicked insinuations I certainly 
must have died with grief.” 

“Oh, Aunt Christine, and all those bottles near 
ou too !’’ Godfrey answered, mischievously. ‘‘ Con- 
ess, now, that she is the handsomest woman you 

ever saw.” 

And then there followed another criticism upon 
Edith’s face and form and manners and style and 
sntecedents—the critics lingering longest over the 
latter, and insisting that for once Godfrey should 
be truthful and tell them what he knew. 

But Godfrey didn’t know anything except that 
she had once been a governess and was afterward 
the companion of their Aunt Sinclair, who esteemed 
her highly and was anxious for the match. 

“But her family? Has she no relatives? Who 
are the Lyles ?’’ Juliaasked. 

And Godfrey answered : 

“I don’t know who the Lyles are, I am sure. Her 
mother has been married twice, and is now a Mrs, 
Barrett, who takes lodgers in London—a highly re- 
spectable-looking woman, with puffs of gray hafr. 
She is not at all like her daughter, and I don’t be- 
lieve father fancied her much. That’s all I know ; but 
I'l! tell you where you can get any information you 
¥ a concerning your step-grandmother. That Mrs. 
wogers at the cottage—my tenant, you know— 
lodged with her for some months. Cultivate her 
acquaintance if you are anxious about Mrs. Schuy- 
ler’s pedigree.” 

“Oh, yes,” Alice said; ‘‘we have cultivated her, 
and she is to do some plain sewing for me. Emma 
and I went down there yesterday and waited till she 
came home with a baskct of eggs in her hands and 
that red-haired girl, her daughter, asked me to 
render some English into French for her. The idea 
of such people studying French! Girls, Godfrey 
thinks she’s a beauty ; and would you believe, she 
presumed to lecture him for slang on the ship, and 
he kissed her !’” 

“Kissed whom—Mrs. Rogers?” Julia asked, in 
dismay. 

“No, the daughter, Gertie Rogers,” Alice replied, 
“the girl I told you about when I came home last 
night. She wears her hair down her back, and 
braids it up at night and lets it out in the morning, 
to give it that wavy, rippling appearance,” 

“ No, by George, she doesn’t!’ Godfrey exclaimed, 
forgetting his promise to Gertie in his zeal to defend 
her. “It’s anatural wave. I’ll swear to that; for 
I saw her once brought on deck early in the morn- 
ing, as ill as she could be, and I tell you it was just 
the same ; and it is not red, either—it is a beautiful 
aubucn, with a shade of gold in it; and, as father 
fays, she has the most remarkable face, for a child, 
that.1 ever saw.”” . 

“Really, Godfrey, you are quite her champion. 
You’!] want us to invite her next,” Julia said. 

“Any way, she is beautiful,’”” Emma ventured to 
Temurk. “and, do you know, I think :here isa look 

a her face or eyes like Mrs, Schuyler. I thought of 
e-rcht when we were at dinner.” 

“i liei’s it!” Godfrey exclaimed. “I’ve tried and 

veo co think who Gertie was like. It’s Edith. 
resemnbiance ; only Gertie will be the 

ancaciner «f the twe when she is grown.” 

“My dears,” Miss Rossiter began, in the tone 
the always assumed when displeased or grievcd, 

it seems to me your conversation is not very ele- 
vating. What possible interest can you feel in 
those people at the cottage ? There can be nothing 
‘n common between us, even if they have the furni- 
ture of your poor mother’s room. Godfrey, I was 
very much hurt when you wrote to Perry to take 
dear Ewily’s bedstead and bureau down there. Sup- 
=~ they were old, they were very dear to me, and 

Would gladly have had them in my room. The bed- 
stead is much handsomer than the one I’m sleep- 
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ing on now, and should besa{red to us because your 
mother and my sister died on it.’’ 

Miss Rossiter’s handkerchief was at her eyes, and 
her voice trembled as she spoke. But Godfrey did 
not reply af. once, and when he did speak he said: 

baad | did noi sappose you'd care to have that bed- 
stead in your room, or you should have had it. Per- 
haps I can manage it yet.” 

** No, no, I beg ; let it be as itis. I can bear it,” 
Miss Rossiter said, with an air of a martyr, while 
all the while she knew in her heart that no amount 
of money could induce her to sleep on a bed where 
she had seen a person die, 

-She would not confess that she was superstitious, 
and in some points she was not, but in others sho 
was, and until this moment, when the desire to find 
fault with something was strong within her, it had 
never occurred to her that she wanted the furniture 
for her own use. She merely did not wish it re- 
moved for her sister’s successor. If it had been good 
enough for a Rossiter it surely was good enough for 
Edith Lyle, a governess, and then, in addition to all 
this, it hurt her to know that common people like 
Mrs. Rogers and her daughter were to have it and 
stretch their democratic bodies on a bed where 
Emily’s aristocratic limbs had once reposed. 
With her handkerchief to her eyes there fell a chill 
on the spirits of the young people, who sat silent 
until Godfrey said, suddenly : 

** By the way, girls, I’ve not told you a word about 
Bob Macpherson, my friend, the artist. I meant to 
bring him with me, but he was so much absorbed 
in the galleries and studios that he decided to wait 
a little. You are sure to like him.” 

“‘ Where did you pick him up?” Julia asked. 

And Godfrey replied : 

‘In Rome, I wrote about it at the time. He is 
an artist from pure love of it rather than necessity, 
for he has money enough and comes of a good 
Scotch family.” 

** Didn’t you write us that there was a title init ?’’ 
Juliaasked. . 

“Yes; but several removes from Bob, thongh. I 
fancied that his father married beneath him, for 
Bob never says a word about his friends on the ma- 
ternal side. He wext to see them, though, up in 
Scotland somewhere, and when he came back he 
was awful blue and silent for days, but he got 
over that. I hope he will come soon. I'm lost with- 
out him.” 

What Godfrey liked he liked heartily, and he 
went on lauding Robert Macpherson until his 
hearers grew tired of it and asked him to talk of 
something else. 

Meantime Edith had gone to her room, where her 
husband left her while ha looked over the letters 
and documents which had been accumulating for a 
week or more. As he went out Norah came in to 
attend her mistress, 

“Get me my dressing-gown and brushes and then 
you can go. I shall not need you any more. I am 
going to sit up awhile,” Edith said, and after her 
maid was gone she arose, and walking to the long 
mirror stood looking at the image it revealed, the 
image of a beautiful lady, clad in heavy silk, 
with jewels on neck and arms and in her shining 


hair. 

And then her thoughts went backward to the 
time years before when a strange vision had come 
to her, a vision of herself as she was now older, 
more beautiful, clad in costly array, and the mis- 
tress of Schuyler Hill. Then her heart had been 
breaking with a sense of desolation and dread; now 
it was swelling with pride and happiness, even 
though that happiness was mingled with regret and 
soft, tender feelings of sorrow when she remem- 
bered the past and the dead youth who had made 
so much of that past and whose grave was near her, 
just across the lawn where the monument was show- 
ing so plainly in the moonlight. She had thought 
of it all the way home, and the thought had brought 
a look to her fuce which her husband was quick to 
observe. 

(To be continued.) 








CommoporRe VANDERBILT.—“ Commodore” Van- 
derbilt, we are told, is the master of 2,150 miles of 
railway—a system which almost monopolizes the 
internal traffic of the States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and New York. The securities of the various 
lines are valued at 215,000,000 dollars, and the gross 
income last year was not less than 45,000,000 dollars. 
This might seem enough for ambition, but the “ Com- 
modore” is bent upon other conquests. “It is well 
understood that in October next, at the annual election 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, the Com- 
modore will enter into possession of that great pro- 
perty likewise, with its 60,000 or 70,000 miles of 
wires, its 40,000,000 dollars of capital, and its 
8,000,000 dollars or 9,000,000 dollars of revenue.” 

Tur ARAB AND THE INFIDEL.—A French infidel, 
a man of some learning, was crossing a desert in 
Africa, the Great Sahara, in company with an Arab 





guide. He noticed with a sneer that at certain times 
the guide, whatever obstacles might arise, put them all 
aside, and, kneeling on the burning sands, called on 
his God. Day after day passed, and still the Arab 
never failed to do this ; till at last one evening, as he 
arose from his knees, the would-be philosopher asked 
him, with a contemptuous smile, * How do you know 
there isa God?” The guide fixed his eyes upon the 
scoffer for a moment in wonder, and then said, 
solemnly, ‘How do I know that a man, and nota 
camel, passed my hut last night in the darkness ? 
Was it not by the print of his feet? Even so,” said 
he, pointing to the sun, whose last rays were flashing 
over the lonely desert, “ that footprint is not of man.” 








A CANADIAN WINTER. 

As may be generally known, the cold in winter is 
extreme, the range of the thermometer being far be- 
low zero, a degree of frost quite unknown in Eng- 
land. The extreme cold of a Canadian winter is re- 
vealed in various ways, In the cemetery at Quebec 
there is a vault covered with turf, and fitted up with 
stone shelving, which is used as a temporary 
depository for those who die during winter, and can- 
not be properly interred until frost and snow have 
disappeared. 

So deep does the frost penetrate into the ground 
that any line of kerb-stone, or stone basis for a rail- 
ing, which is not founded on masonry at least three 
feet deep, will be dislodged and lean over on one 
side at the first thaw. Inthe small garden-plots at 
Montreal you may at the approach of winter see 
shrubs covered up with mats, to preserve them from 
the frost ; such shrubs bearing the winters of Scot- 
land with impunity. Yet, with this peculiarity of 
climate, Canada is a healthy and comparatively plea- 
sant country to livein Whatisa determinate and 
settled cold, against which you can take precautions, 
in comparison to that changeableness all the year 
round prevalent in Great Britain, where youcan never 
tell what kind of weather—wet, dry, foggy or windy, 
cold or warm—to-morrow will be ; and where coughs 
and sore throats, as a result of a raw, moist atmo. 
sphere, are at certain seasons the order of the day! 

Among the remarkable effects of the severe frosts 
of Canada is the strange appearance of familiar ob- 
jects in the market-place, ‘The pigs, though slaugh- 
tered weeks or mouths before, stand erect on their 
legs; the meat feols like wood, sounds the same on 
being struck, and must be divided withasaw. Fish, 
likewise ; and many a little heap of salmon and cod 
sawdust have I seen, nay, made, in the process of 
preparing dinner. 

I was once left, in all the experience of my first 

winter, without a servant It was January, when a 
steady frost had set in, but on a Saturday, our princi- 
pal market day, when unfrozen meat was often 
brought home, I had, consequently, little difficulty 
in roasting a sirloin of beef, and making a tureenful 
of soup, sufficient provision, I thought, for the next 
day’s dinner. But the cold increased that night; the 
thermometer fell to twenty degrees below zero (or 
fifty-two degrees below freezing-point), and at break- 
fast-time we found everything frozen. The eggs 
were frozen into a state in which, though apparently 
unchanged, they can neither be beaten nor cooked ; 
some cold partridge utterly defied all attempt to cut 
it, a little of the breast, when chipped off by re- 
peated blows with a chopper, tasting like ice; 
and, worst of all, the bread was tough as india- 
rubber. The milk left on the previous night was 
solid. I rejoiced in my foresight in having prepared 
dinner the day before, but this self-approval did not 
last long. The cold roast beef was as uneatable as 
so much stone, and I was dismayed by the discovery 
that after placing it in the oven of a large kitchen 
stove for some time the outside began to char, 
though I could by no means cut off even one slice. 
I next tried placing it in front of a blazing coal fire 
in a warm room, but with like result. Clearly, the 
beef must be abandoned (I had long since given up 
all hope of going to church), and soup and pudding 
relied on, With some exertion and a chopper the 
soup was broken up into what looked like lumps of 
brown rock, and by-and-by dissolved; the milk also 
melted in time for use ; but the partridge, after being 
soaked in cold water—the quickest solyent—was not 
thawed till evening, and the beef not till the next 
day. 
Such inconvenience may be averted by timely pre- 
caution; and I came afterwards to consider the 
winter frost a boon to housekeepers, enabling them 
to keep on hand a store of perishable food, which may 
be securely kept in its frozen state as long as the 
cold weather lasts. At the commencement of the 
frost vast quantities of poultry and animals are killed, 
to save tlie expense of feeding; and it is usual for 
large families to buy turkeys, geese, and fowls by the 
dozen, many of which are not consumed till tie fol- 
lowing March or April. 

It may be thought that the severity of the climate 
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would be felt umpleasantly, but such is not the ease;: 


owing to the dryness and stillness of the atmosphere, 
and to the power of thesun: I repeat, the winters 
of Canada arefar from unpleasant.’ There is abso~ 
lutely a charm about them, '! Tho brilliant+saushine; 
ompared with which the brightest Hnglish day seems 
twitight; the greater Jength' of the day in winter, 
and the exciting quality of the air, have-a peculiarly 
exhilarating effect; very beneficial to most persons; 
and the means adopted for warming the houses insure 
a degreo of comfort seldom attained in our English 
homes.—P. 0. 





SCIENCE. 

Discovery or Coat NEAR BaGpap:—A coal mine 
bas ‘b-en distovered in the Bagdad district, between 
Yezirel: and Zeto. According to the’ report of M. 
Moiel, engineer'to the Vicéroyalty, - the ‘formation 
extends over a length of more than seven kilometres, 
with a breadth of from 150 to 200 metres. Eighty- 
four tons were got out during the ‘first three weeks 
of working. 

Tests rox Girpine.—According to ‘P. Geyot, if 
a gilt surface-be touched with a drop of chloride of 
gold or nitrate of silver solution, the former will! 
produce a’ brown, the latter a gray spot, if ‘the coat- 
ing be an alloy, but will have no effect upon pure 
gold. For gilt paper moisten with:a drop of choride 
of sulphur, which will immediately produce'a dark- 
brown margin, if the covering is not pure gold." Me 
tallic spangles shaken in closed flasks with ‘chloride 
of sulphur suffer no change, if gold; otherwise they 
gradually darken; butif under slight pressure, as in 
hermetically sealed tubes, gold: spangles disappear 
in a short time by conversion into chloride‘of gold. 

CHLOROFORM AND ‘InsEcTs.—To the ‘insect tribe 





lue the use of one of the most powerful agents’ in 
alleviatiue’* pain—chlorofornr. The little ant con- 
tains a substance called formic acid, about which’old 


John Ray and Martin Lester corresponded a century 
ago; and they found that it contained an acid; and 
so it got into books’as formic'acid. It was found to 
be composed of compound radical formyle, and three 
atoms of oxygen. Dumas substituted chlorine ‘for 
the oxygen, and thus obtained terchloride of formyle, 
which ia chloroform. Then it was found that ether 
was capable of taking away all sensation of the human 
body; aud Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh,‘ found: that 
terchloride of formyle was more thoroughly adapted 
for this: purpose thau ether. And so this'gréat boon 
to humanity came through: the study -of insects. 

An AncrenT Brick.—An Austrian savant ‘has 
discovered by means of a microscope; in a brick taken 
from the pyramid of Dashom, many interesting par- 
ticulars connected with the life’'of the ancient Hgyp- 
tians. The brick itself is made of the mud of the 
Nile, chopped straw and sand, thus confirming what 
the Bible and Herodotus had handed down: to us as 
the Egyptian method of brickmaking. Besidés the 
materials the microscope has brought other things to 
light—the débris of river shells, of fish, and of in- 
sects, seeds of wild and cultivated flowers, corn and 
barley, the field pea, and the common flax; cultivated 
probably both for food and textile purposes, and the 
radish, with many others known'to science. Thére 
were also manufactured products, such as fragments 
of tiles and pottery, and even small pieces of string 
made of flax and sheep’s wool. 

Improved STeAM RocK-pRILL. — An’ improved 
rock-drill, the invention of Mr. Ingersoll, is at present 
working most satisfactorily. It is stated that a 8}in. 
hole was carried down at the rate of 2}in: per minute, 
and that in boring a liin. hole the drill penetrated 
with as great rapidity as would a liin. auger in hard 
wood in the hands of a skilful carpenter. The entire 
irill is supported on three legs, moveable’ like the 

egs of a surveyor’s tripod, and jointed so as to facili- 
tate its adaptation to uneven ground, Upon the legs 
are placed cast-iron weights, which give a steadiness 
to the whole arrangements, though from the fact that 
the shock of the blow does not come at all upon the 
cylinder and its connections the vibration of the drill 
is not severe. The mechanical arrangement of the 
drill is very simple, consisting of an ordinary steam- 
cylinder to the piston, in which the drill is attached. 
Every portiou of the machine is made exceedingly 
strong, and the whole is so well balanced that there 
is very little davger of unequal strains and deficient 
power of resistan-e, The piston is well cushioned 
with air or steam at the end of the ‘stroke, and the 
general result has been that the drills have gone on 
for weeks and months without requiring repairs. 
There are now about 200 of the drills in operation. 
RaiLway TRAIN INTERCOMMUNICATION. — The 
Board of Trade having witldrawn its sanction 


(owing to several failures in its action) to the cord 
system, the railway companies have been requested 
to adopt one which shall fulfil the conditions re- 


quired by the Railway Regulation Act, and as this is 








a matter of serious importance to the! pubjic we must 
briefly notice the electrical system-of -Mr/Semuel A. 
Varley, which hag lately \beex bronght: before the 
Society of Engineers, ina paper read by the patentee: 
The system referred to has been fittedand useden the 
royal train of the London and North-Westerm Rail- 
way sinee 1866, and has also been. tried fortwo years 
on the Wolverhampton train‘of thesame railway. It 
is perfect in action; easy of access; and detéctive, to 
prevent the repudiation of the ‘signal if sént without 
sufficiént cause. The cost of fitting-yp is’ éstimated 
at 81. 12s. per vehicle, and: although ‘this is‘‘some+ 
what. more than the cord system’ its ‘maintenance: is 
much less, -there being but little'wear and tear; it 
appears to.requira little or no ‘attention and to have 
worked throughout its, 16ng° trial on the’ .Norths 
Western .with, uniform, success. , Itssusage in the 
royal. train alone- is a strong. evidénge of its per. 
fection and, praatieability, aud if adapted to eid in 
providing either. for the comfort,or personel safety 
of the Queen .cannot, be Jess suitable for. obtaining 
those results.in tho, case,of .any,,of Her Majesty's 
subjects. 

Action. oF Ni?Rovs,Oxips.--Joylet.and Blanche 
have, obtained. the following results from. their ex+ 
periments ‘on this subject: . Chemically pure. nitrous 
oxide, will not suppert. the, respiration. either; of 
animals or plants, as they eannot decompose the! gaa: 
When breathed in a pure: state by avimels-it causes 
asphyxia: and death; with all the symptoms usually 
occasioned either by strangulation or by the respira+ 
tion of an inert gas, \suctr as :mittogenyor hydrogen. 
Nitrous oxide causes death in ‘nearly the:same time 
as these other asphyxiating agents, Nitrous oxide 
has no special anwsthetic action. The anesthesia 
which it may produce when inhaled in # pure condi- 
tion is only due to want-of oxygen in the blood, In- 
sensibility appears when the oxygen in arterial blood 
is reduced to less than two or three per cent, Arterial 
blood: is then very dark, and-contains 30 to 40 per 
cent. of nitrous oxide. Animals can live and show 
no alterations of sensibility while breathing mixtures 
of nitrous oxide and oxygen, in the’same proportion 
as nitrogen and oxygen in air. The. arterial blood 
then contains about 30 to 35 percent: of nitrous 
oxide. . Birds placed under a bell-jar filled with this 
mixture behave exactly like those plaged in ajar of 
the same size filled with air, and die’after having ex- 
hausted the oxygen to a similarextentand formed a 
similar amount of carbonic.acid... As. nitrous oxide ia 
an irrespirable gas and does: not possess the anms- 
thetic properties which have been attributedsto. it, 
the authors conclude that.its employment cannot; but 
be dangerous, and ought, on this.account, to, be; ex+ 
cluded from medical practice. 


ACTION OF WATER'‘ON LEAD: 


THE most general results,of Sir Robert Chrieti- 
son’s inquiries are: 1. That the purest; watersact the 
most powerfully on lead, corroding. it, and forming 4 
carbonate. of pequliar and uniform) composition. 2. 
That ali salts impede this‘action;:and | many. prevent 
it altogether, some of them, when in.extremely minute 
proportions, 3. That the praportion of each salt re- 
quired to prevent action is nearly in the inverse 
ratio of the solubility of the compound which ‘its 
acid forms with the oxide of lead 

The corrosive aetion of water upon lead hasoften 
been confounded with other causes of corrosion; and 
the water has borne the blame. Thus the true action 
has been confounded with the corrosiveaction-of po- 
tent agents accidentally coming in contact with the 
metal in the ‘presence of water,.as, for example, 
when a lead pipe has been led through fresh mortar, 
which is frequently or permanently kept moist, or 
when lumps of fresh mortar have been allowed to 
fall upon the bottom of a lead cistern. 

The true or simple action of water has not unfre- 
quently been confounded also with the. effects of gal- 
vanic action. Thus, if a lead pipe or cistern be 
soldered with pewter solder and not with lead, ero- 
sion takes place near the line of junction of the 
solder with the lead. The presence of bars of other 
metals crossing lead, or bits of them lying.on it, will 
also develope the same action ; and some facts seem 
to point to the same property being, possessed in a 
minor degree by some stony and earthy substances, 
This observation. may explain the local erosion some, 
times observed in cisterns containing hard water; 
since, if galvanic action be excited, it will be in- 
creased by the fact of saline water existing more 
largely in these waters than in soft or comparatively 
pre water. 

Lastly, some observers have contradicted former 
statements, because under certain circumstances, 
which led them to anticipate no action, they never- 
theless found lead in water, but only in extremely 
minute and unimportant proportion. The test for 
lead, hydrosulphuric acid, when employed in the way 
now usually practised, is so delicate as to detect that 
metal when dissolved in ten million parts of water, 


— 


| or even more... Facts, however, warrant..the conelu- 
sion that the impregnation must amount.to at least 
\ ten times-thig. quantity before. water can.act injurj- 
| ously on man, however long it may be used. . 
CARE): OF ‘THE: BARS: 

A POPULAR writer says more ’harm than good js 
done by ill-advised attempts at keeping the inside of 
the ears scrupulously clean. 

It.ought to be understood that the-passage of tlié 
ear does not require cleaning by us.) Nature under. 
takes that task, and ‘in the’ healthy state falfils it 
perfectly. - Her’ means: for cleaning the'ear is the 
wax. Perhaps the reader has never: wondered what 
becomes of the wax. It dries up ‘into.thin fing 
scales, and these peal ‘off, one by one; frot# ‘the sur- 
face of the passage, and fall'ont imperceptibly, 
leaving behind them ‘a: perfectly clean, smooth sur 
face. In health the passage of the ear*is never 
dirty ; but if-we attempt to clean’ it we infallibly 

e it so. 

Washing the ear out'with'soap and water‘js bad; 
it keeps the wax moist when it ought'to become dry 
and scaly, increases. its quantity unduly, and makes 
it absorb ‘the dusp‘with which";the ‘air’ always 
abounds. But the most hurtful thing is introducing 
ths corner of the towel screwed_up, and twisting it 
round.’ This does more ‘harm to the earg than all 
the other mistakes together: ' It drives down upon 
the membrane much more'waxthan it gets out. 

Let any one who doubts this make a-tube like the 
passage; ‘especially with the curves-which ‘it pos, 
sesses; let him puta thin membrane’ at ‘one end, 
smear the surface with a substance like the ear war, 
and then try to get it out'so by a towel)’ But'this 

lan does much more-mischief than merely pressing 
Reins the wax. It irritates the passage and makes 
it cast off small flakes*of skin; which-dry’up and 
become extremely hard, and these’ arealse pressed 
down upon the membrane. 

Often it is not only deafness which ensues but 
pain and inflammation, and-then matter is formed 
which the hard mass prevents'from escaping, and the 
membrane becomes diseased, and worse may follow. 

Washing should extend only to the outer surfave, 
as far as the finger can reach. 

It is a bad: practice, also, to put cotton wool 
soaked in laudanum or chloroform into the ear for 
the relief of toothache: When a child’s ear be- 
comes 'painfal, ‘as it so often-does, everythmg should 
be .done'to soothe it, and all strong, irritating ap- 

lications: should be avoided. Pieces of hot fig or 

nions should not: be put in; but warm’ flannels 
should be applied, with poppy fomentation, if the 
pain does 'not soon subside. 


LINDEN FARM. 
By the Author ef “ Winifred’ s Diamonds,” etc,, ete, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tue station was crowded. with. business,,men .on 
their.way to London by the early train and ‘excur- 
sionists” who were going. to Brighton to try the 
* eight hours by |the seaside’ that had. been 60 
largely: advertized and placarded through the.sum- 
mer and autumn. Frances had no opportunity to 
speak to her husband while there. They were just 
in time to hurry through the crowd and get their 
tickets ‘before the train came up. 

“This way, my» love,” he said, hurriedly,’ and 
much:to-her surprise opened the door of the -coupé 
of a first-class carriage. 

“ Have you not made some mistake?” she asked, 
hanging back a little. ‘ 

“Not at all. Jump in and draw your veil down, 
he answered, more impatiently than she had ever 
heard him speak before. 

She obeyed at once, and when they had left the 
station and its crowd of passengers and loungers he 
was his gay, genial self once more. 

“T hate those places,” he said, as_he lifted her 
veil-and stole a kiss, “If it were possible to travel 
Without doing, so I would never take a lady through 
one of them. They: are only fit for men—great, 
rongh animals that they are.” 

““ Where are we going ?” she asked, 

“ To London first, then to Waterloo Station, and 
down. the line. But you are to ask no questions, 
love, ‘till, we reach our destination, and then I have 
a surprise for you, Your dress is the very thing— 
could not have been. better or more becoming,” and 
he looked with approving eyes at the neat travelling 
dress of silver gray merino, with boots ard gloves of 
the same shade, aud a gray straw bonnet trimmed 
with dark bright blue. “You have very good taste 
in dress, my dear —quite a French taste, by the way, 
for not one Englishwoman in. a thousand would have 
discovered that a certain shade of blue looks almost 
as well in very dark hair as in the golden locks 4 
blonde. Iam glad you have this taste. You w! 
need it in your future life.” 











** How ?” she asked, with wondering eyes. 
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a 
e laughed, ' 

yt 7: not the wife of a great artist—to be? 

and surely a painter’s wife should have more taste in 
than other women possess.” i 
= leaned back on the cushions of the coupé with 

atisfied air. . 
oe Ellis, I feel as if we were very tich to-day.” 

“Do you?” : 

“Yes. Look at the style in which we are travel 
ling. I thought only noblemen ever used the coupé 
of a train.” 

“That was your mistake, mydear, I know many 
people without titles who use it'from choice, 

“Bat is it not expensive?” 

“Rather.” = 

“Then how could you afford ta take it ? 


“My love, we had no weddingtrip. I told yous) 

then that I was not rich enoaghto take one, and you | to and fro, pagseugers came out from the station, andy 

tentedly in a dev! rriage, by \}\among them were thelpwo elderly: ladies who had 

night and in a Parliamentary train-(whiehvis the } recognized herwhusbmidy and. who. had looked. so 
worst.and slowest thing on-earth),’ fromyour home} strangely at her. 








came very © 


mine, without! a\single, marm 
7 . Ttowee the happiest journey-of «my: liféjand L 
wished sometimes+that.it mightnever-end,” shesaid, 
fervently. 

He laughedy:.: 


i 


“ You were very'good to pupupwwithiit)eudpaboves-toward the ‘firsteolass \carriageywhesedoor was helde 
pot a 


all, to likeit. ») Buti everthe month can 
work wondersat thites,and I . 
you thé deférted'4tip) befere)weesettle:down in -our 
new home: 

“We areaotts go back to the littlecottage, then 2” 
she asked): with a disappointed look, 

“ Not at present,” 

“ Ah, well+auywherewithi¥ou, And Avhen wego 
down the hine,as ‘youwwalbit, ishalliwe shave secoupé 
then ?” 

“Yes. 
tion to secure it forthe trips”, 

She looked a little staréledks, 

“My dear Ellis!” 

“Well?” 

“Are you not going i 
money in gratifying thesewhiths of mine?” ~ 

“My love, I told you that a month. might ‘work 
wonders ; and the past four weeks have given me far 
more money for some odds and ends of mine than I 
ever expected to get.. It isa pleasura to be able to 
gratify any. wish you may express.;So think no more 
of the expense—which I can wery well afford to in- 
cur+and enjoy your wedding trip, my dittle bride.’’ 

“No bride now, but your wife,” she said, creeping 
nearer; to him and laying jber. hand.upgn.. his. 
shoulder. 

“My dear, sweet wife!” 

And he clasped her hand in his, and they sat look~ 
ing.out togetdier from the glass. front.of the coupé 
upon the pleasant.country. 

Arrived at London Bridge Station, he displayed 
the greatest solicitude in veiling. her carefully, hurry-, 
ing her into a four-wheel cab.and. driving ,across to 
Waterloo Station. , 

Once safely within these walls. he left, her.in the: 
ladies’ room for a few moments while. be went to pro- 
cure tickets 

Two eiderly ladies, plainly but, elegantly dressed, 
looked up as Frances took a seat nearmthem, and then 
started and gazed after hencompanion;.with looks. of 
andisguised astonishment. and, curiosity.,, One. said, 
something tv the othér in alow voica,jand sh>,caught 
the reply, though that was also made in an.undertone : 

“Impossible, my dear Lady Loraine, Why, he has 
been in the Holy Land for ages, you know.” 

“Tam sure it was he,” replied the first, speaker. 
“Why, I knew him as well as I do my own boys\when 
be was a lad at Eton.” 

“Still I think you must have mistaken some one— 
but here he is, and you can see. for yourself that, I 
am right. Why, no—your ladyship is right. How 
very odd.. Will you speak,to him ?” 

“Hush!” said..the other lady, significantly 3,and) 
Frances felt, as well as saw, that they ,boti, looked 
at ber as Ellis entered the room and. crossed, over: to 
her seat—felt their looks, because; women’s.eyes, have 
the strongest power over other women’s nerves that 
you can well imagine, That there was some mystery 
she felt sure, for Ellis, happening; to glance their 
way, coloured high, took off his, hat, made a pro- 
found bow, and then hurried her from the room with+ 
out attemptiug to speak to the ladies. whom he had 
‘ecoguized. 

As they crossed the platform a group of fashionably 
dressed yeutlemen parted and: fell: back to make way 
for her. One of the. number. stared. her. somewhat 
tudely.in the faces and then rushed towards her hus- 
band, exclaiming ; 

“Why, Poynter, who would have thought——” 
“Pardon me one instant, my lord,” said her hus- 
Yand, quietly ; and brushing past; them he deposited 
ver safely in the coupé. 

“Breap your veil’ down, my. love,” he said, in a 





afférd-to give4 


I have telegraphed/4é the! W atesloo’ Stas..| nizedby them, moreover, as one who had been for 


paneenty isto thatystate of dignified unhappiness- 


low tone; “ and sit with your back to this window, 
so that those men need not be staring at you. I must 
go back and speak tu them for.a moment or two. But 
1 wilt not-be away long.” 

Helelosedthe door and left her. Shesaw that he 
joisedthe*group, shook hands with the man he had 
called my lord,” and seemed on intimate-and fami- 
liatterms with all the others. 

She turned her.back upon the window as he had 
desired her to dojand sat there silent and sad. Buti 
hedingered so longithat she could ‘not refrain at last 
from glancing ‘over/her shoulder to see if he was 
coming. 

He was’ not on théiplatform: Hor anxious eyes 
searched eagerly thriughevery group she saw, but 
caught no glimpse.of him.. 

Presently a greatbell‘rang, porters began to hutry 


One wwas leaniugon-her-husband’s arm now, thes 
othabon therm of thé'noblemaw who badgrected 
hiwso warmly. . 

, Hosthuéband didiot look hor-waya, Heitwas talk= 
ingwagerlyy. laughing heartily; ashe ‘led his charge 


open by an attentive porten. 

Frances4urnedher back donee more upou- the win- 
dow. Shéfelt sick at heart; with a dull presentiment 
of some-coming calantity. 

Whatedid‘it all mean? 

| Onitythe day before*he had been living with her 
in thathumble little cottaye, eating humble fare, and 
belaving:himself in every way like one of the people 
(—everras he'assumed to be—and to-day he was on 
intimate: ‘terms with noblemen and peeresses, recog- 


agesda the Holy Land. 

Had sthéMadies been young and beautiful there 
might have *begn some reason for jealousy—some 
pretextfor-a fit iof the sulks, or the blues, or any” 


may. be designated. 

At present.it was foolish, and almost wicked; to 
feel hurt because her husband shook hands with a 
gentleman and handed an -old lady into a railway 
carriage, 

Yet somehow it all jarred upon her sense of what 
was right and proper. 

She had never. inquired into, her husband’s past 
life, it is true, but he should have told her of his own 
accord as much as, would have sufficed for a key to 
thig social enigma which she was; trying in vain to 
solve, 

And he had been at Eton too, . It was all incom- 
prehensible. . . 

No, wonder that the young wife’s heart dulledas 
she thought it over and-over, 

Oh,, why did they leave the peaceful solitude of the 
idvar little cottage,,where she never even dreamed of 
the existence of such a mystery as this? 

Megnwhile the bell was ceasing to ring. 

Would, he stay talking, there. till he was left be- 
hind, and she taken no one knew whither? 

No—just at the last moment he came, loaded with 
books and papers, which he put into her lap. 

“I met that, gentleman -years and years ago, my 
dear,” he explained, without looking her in the face, 
“and I was obliged to stop and talk to him, . I have 
brought-you some,perivdicals to read, fur I feel very 
sleepy, aud;may,be very poor company going down.” 

He composed himself in his corner, soon closed his 
eyes, and, appeared to sleep., But Frances doubted 
the reality of that slumber, as: she doubted every- 
thing else-just then, She glanced at the periodicals 
for a few moments, and them laid them aside, and, 
looking out at the country through which they were 
flying at the.full_ speed of a Southampton express 
train, went back to the old sad questioning with her- 
self as to what it could all mean. 

She looked out eagerly at cach. station to see if the 
two old ladies, with their atteudant,cavalier, got outs 
‘But she sawwothing..of them—they were evidently 
going through, 

Suddenly, at a little nupretending, wayside station, 
the. train stopped, and her husband, gathering up her 
belongings, hauded her out on to the platform before 
she scarcely knew where she was.. The two old 
ladies, and the young nobleman alsv alighted. Her 
husband led her directly towards them. 

“ Lady Loraine and Lady Clare, allow me to pre- 
sent to you my dear wife. Lord Loraine, my, dear.” 

Frances bowed, the ladies each beld out.a kind; 
encouraging hand, and Lord Loraine took off his. hat 
The world began to look a little brighter just then. 

“ And now, my lord, how are we to get. on ?” said 
her husband. “Oh! there is the carriage. By close 
packing we can manage, I think.” 

A beautiful open carriage, drawn by two “straw- 





drove up from a side-road and halted before the plat- 
form. 

The coachman touched his hat—Frances could not 
say°to whom—ard the footman jumped down and 
held the door open. 

Lord Loraine offered his hand to Frances. der 
husband saw her look of utter bewilderment, and 
came to her side. 

“ We must go with them, my love,” he said. 

And she allowed the young nobleman to hand her 
to her seat at once. 

They drove along a pleasant road, up through a 
long avenue, a park stretching wide on either side, 
and into the courtyard of a large and stately manor 
house.of the olden time. 

Her husband handed. het, out this time, and gave 
her his arm, They ascended the marble steps. The 


‘great hall doorflewopem at their approach, ‘Troops 
of bowingwervantelinéd the hall. 
Up-the grand staircase they passed. <A groom of 


théchambersmet them, great folding doors flew open 
|, end thoanitosneement-eol ced loudlyforth : 
| “LordaudbLady Llewellyn." 

'“ Welcomevhome, my Jove; my fair countess,” 
w ted/hor husband,:with.a beaming smile. 
, LadgeLotsine, Lady ‘Clareyrands) Lord Loraine 
saluted hbwiby thetitle that wasnow her own, ' 

A groupvef geatiemen and ladies.camo hurrying 
forwanhfdoimthé grand .saloonsto mest and se 
thé noble spaiga:: 

But thé newemade countess sturned away, gasped 
onceror (twiteitior breath, and fell senseless “in the 
armerof théleanprwhopreprosciting himself bitterly 
for having-givétmhetso great a shock, bore “her to 
herown'‘room aud aid her doivn softly upon «# bridal 
couch sof satin audivelvet and the rivhest lace, 





CHAPTER VII. 

» Wiex Frances recovered her consciousness again 
she found herself lying» onva maznificent bed, in a 
statelyand \bedutiful::room; far different from 
anyother apartments that she had ever seen. 

No’oné was in sight: 

At-irst she thdéught she was alone, but at her first 
movement her-husband’s hand drew away the cur- 
tains and he clasped her in his arms, eutreating her 
forgiveness. 

Mute and bewildered, she looked first at him 
and then at the stately appointments of the room 

“What doesit mean, Ellis?” she asked, feebly. 
“How came we here’? Did we not» sve all: these 
people below ? Did not some one callyme by a name 
i never heard before ?” 

“TI called you bythe name you have a right to 
bear, my love. I am the Earl of Llewellyn, aud you 
are my countess. ‘Do you not understand this ?” 

She sank baek upon-her pillows-«with a weary sigh. 

** Not Ellis Poynter, then ?, Nov my ‘own’ dear ar- 
tist husband,,but an English noble? Ob, my lord, 
my lord! was thia well done?” 

** Lady Llewellyn!” 

Something iu his look'and tone and: in the sound 
of that name,,.which' began: at last to grow familiar 
to her ear, made her},pause in her reproaches and 
complaints. 

“ Will you listen to me?” he said, gently. 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Nay, do not give me my title. I am your own 
Eliia still, and that is the name by’ which my dear 
mother called me. I wish she were here to welcome 
you to this house to-day, my love!” 

Her face grew softerand happierin its expression, 
and she held her hand out to him of her own acoord. 

“ Now let.me explain to you why I wooed and 
won you as the humble artist; not as the belted earl.” 

“Goon; I listen!” 

“In the first place my disguise had only been as- 
sumed for a short time, and for the purpose of making 
a pedestrian tour, free from the thousand annoyances 
which would have haunted my steps had my rank 
been kuowny I wasonmy way toward home wher 
I happened to rest at your father’s house, and your 
mother's chance question about my business made me 
tell. her that for the present I was an artist. I longed 
to see you, Frances—to know more of you; but the 
prejudices of my class were strong within my heart 
at that time, and I never dreamed that you would be 
my wife. But you grew dearer day by day, and, when 
I saw at last that your pride, if not your heart, was 
touched by my long silence, | determined to speak. 
In my own station I had seen no maiden for years 
whom I wished for my bride. I longed and yearned 
for you witha feeling that I knew would make me 
miserable if I left you, and so, as plain Ellis Poynter; 
the artist, I wooed and won you.” 

“Did my father and mother know of this?” she 
said, > 

“ Not at first. But before our wedding-day I told 
them all, and that was why your father entered into 
my plans so warmly, and did not urge on me the 





berry roans,’’ that were faultless iu foruy aud colour, 


portion which [ refused to take with vou,” 
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“ But, oh—I know them so well—they will never 
come to see me now, I have lost them for ever!” she 
mormure’, 

“ Have you not gained me ?” 

She did not answer. Her heart was sore for the 
home of ler youth, and the humble, simple life which 
she bad left behind her. ‘Too well she knew the 
state, the pomp, and splendour which must attend 
her daily coming ont and going in now, and in her 
heart slie hated it already, though she forbore from 
any expression of such a feeling for his sake. 

And he, on his part, would have been at a loss to 
understand it. Some natural shyness and timidity 
he expected to see, but that any woman in her senses 
could have preferred the life of a hard-working 
farmer’s wife to that of a loved and petted countess 
he would have found it hard indeed to believe. 

“ And can you forgive me for the poor little cot- 
tage, and the simpler fare, the scrubbing of the floor. 
and the washing of the dishes, with all this awaiting 
you?” he ran on, witha happy smile, “I wanted 
to be loved for myself, Frances, in spite of my humble 
station and my poverty. Ihad my wish, and my 
heart is full of joy. Dear little hands that worked 
for me!” he added, lifting them to his lips again and 
again. “ They can never be more beautiful to me 
than they were then, though others may admire them 
more when decked like this.” 

He took a silver casket from the dressing-table as 
he spoke, and a gleam of light flashed out that almost 
blinded her. There were the Llewellyn diamonds— 
his mother’s once, his wife’s now! Necklace, arm- 
lets, brooch and ear ornaments, all were there. And 
rings beside, heavy with wrought gold, and flashing 
with drops of prisoned light, with which he loaded 
her slender fingers, then held her hands up before 
her to admire. But the gemmed fingers were 
snatched away suddenly to hide the tears that were 
falling from her eyes. 

“My mother! All this takes me so far away from 
my mother—wy father,” she sobbed, 

“Does it? Look up, dear!” 

She did look up, and at the next moment sprang 
with a cry of joy into the arms of a stout, comely 
little dame dressed in black satin, and wearing a 
pretty lace cap twined with blush roses in her hair. 
Behind her stood a stout farmer, wearing broadcloth 
for the first time in his life, and looking like an old 
duke at the very least init. Alternately laughing 
and crying, Frances clung to them both, She had 
not known till then how much she had missed the 
dear home-love that had been round her like a pro- 
tecting power ever siuce her eyes opened to the light. 

Lord Llewellyn stood apart, smiling at the scene, 
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though rather sadly, till she drew him into the same 
embrace and told him that he had made her the 
happiest creature on earth, aud that she was ready to 
be a countess or duchess, or anything he chose from 
that moment for ever more. 

So the evening passed on happily, and the grand 
relations who had assembled to do honour to the 
low-born bride were forced to eat their dinner by 
themselves, and depart the next day uncheered by 
her presence, since her ladyship’s physician positively 
forbade any more excitement after yesterday’s shock, 

The little countess stayed in her own apartments 
with her parents, and behaved as utterly unlike a 
countess as any one could well do until their de- 
parture. And when they were fairly gone back to 
their quiet home and farm the polite world was 
startled by the abrupt flitting of the earl and his 
young wife to the Continent, where they travelled 
together, “to learn the laws of etiquette,” as the 
malicious gcssip-mongers said. 

Be that as it may, at the end of the three years 
they returned bringing with them a lovely “son and 
heir,” two years of age, who bore the name of Roxton 
in honour of his grandfather and that of Ellis, in 
memory of some happy early days which his parents 
still remembered only too well. The little lord 
throve finely in the English air, and his mother made 
as stately and beautiful a countess as heart could 
wish to see. Old noblemen, who had shaken their 
heads solemnly over Lord Llewellyn’s fearful sin 
against the laws of caste, were eager enough to for- 
give him after the countess had given them one of 
her dazzling smiles, and younger members of the 
peerage vowed inwardly that they would follow his 
example and go a wooing among the farm meadows 
if such a lassie could be found thereby. 

Her portrait painted by the greatest of the ‘R. A.’ 
was the gem of the exhibition that year—her dress 
was pronounced by the ladies to be perfection—her 
jewels were among the most magnificent at court— 
her opera box was always crowded. In short, Lady 
Llewellyn was the rage, and the perfect simplicity of 
her manner outshone all the affectations of the 
modern school, and won her more victories, more ad- 
mirers, than she ever cared to count. 

She never hesitated to allude to her humble origin. 
She often spoke of her country home, of her father 
the farmer, and her mother who cared for the things 
of her own house still, even though her grandson 
was an embryo earl. Nay, she visited the old place 
often after her return from the Continent, going down 
with the child and a single attendant, as if she had 
been a plain citizen’s wife, 

So much beauty affability grace and goodness 
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could not fail to charm. Every one who knew ber 
admired and loved her, and she took the universa? 
tribute of good will and esteem with a modest plea- 
sure that was beautiful to see. 

A stately home, an ancient title, a devoted husband, 
a lovely son, troops of friends, magnificent jewels, 
dresses costly enough for a king’s ransom, all these 
had Lady Llewellyn, and yet those who knew her 
best fancied, at times, that the “roe's egg,” which 
was to make quite perfect this Aladdin-like palace of 
ease and pleasure, was yet wanting. 

T here was an absent, far-away look sometimes in 
the soft gray eyes—a dreamy expression about the 
mouth. A long, long sigh heaved now and then in 
the midst of the gayest scenes and places that tolda 
tale of their own, if any one could but have been wise 
enongh to read them, 

What ailed the lady? What could she of all women 
on eartli find room to wish for ? 

It seems such an absurd thing that I am half 
ashamed to write it, In fact I would not do so only 
that without this explanation you would not fully 
understand the hidden depths of her heart and soul. 

Decked in all her jewels, with an admiring throng 
surrounding her, eager to catch every word that 
should fall from her lips, the gav scene sometimes 
faded away from before ner eve~ us a scene uvor the 
stage fades and melts intu anotner. 

And in the place of the proud countess she saw @ 
slender girl who wore a checked gingham dress, and. 
knelt upon the brick floor of a mean little cottage, 
scrubbing away till it wasas clean as soap and sand 
could make it. Song after song fell from the girl's 
bright lips, and when the toil was finished and the 
soiled dress changed for a fresh one of muslin a little 
table would be «pread for tea, auda young man would 
join her at a simple meal or walk beside her in the 
garden with his arm around her waist when the re- 
past was over. 

Seeing this, in her mind's eye, the countess would 
sigh and look up, to see the earl bending over the: 
chair of some bright lady, or talking politics with 
some brother statesman, leaving her the while to the 
flatterers who surrounded her. A tear would some- 
times glitter amid the diamonds that flashed upon 
her hand, Was it for this? The cottage dearer than 
the palace—the russet gown preferred to the velvet 
robe—the plain gold ring more fondly treasured than 
those costly gems? The proud countess envying the 
woman who wrought daily with her hands for her 
husband’s comfort and happiness? This was the 
reason why that sad, absent gaze so often met your 
own in Lady Llewellyn’s soft gray eyes. 

THE END. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Set, for thou long enough hast acted dumb ; 

Thou hast a tongue—come, let us hear its tone; 
Thou’rt standing on thy legs above ground, 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon, 

And with thy boues and flesh and limbs and 

features. 

Lapy MaRtan was certainly prescient in her 
assurances of recovery from her sudden attack. She 
had scarcely been established safely on the couch of 
ber dressing-room by the maternal careof the formal 
but kindly old hou ekeeper when she sprang up from 
her cushions with an energy that had little of illness 
in its earnest strength, 

“ Aston, dear Aston, come here,’’ she said, eagerly, 
“there—close to me, in that old chair—and tell me 
the miserable history at which you have so often 
hipted in dark parables.” 

Mrs. Aston looked as if she believed her verging 
on delirium, 

“My dear young lady, what fancy have you 
taken ?”’ she replied, soothingly. ‘* You cannot be so 
anxious allin a minute to hear that old-world tale 
_ now, when you are weak and ill. Better wait. 

‘ll talk as long as you please some other time, when 
you're fit to listen.” 

“No, Aston ; I must hear it now,” returned the 

girl, firmly. “There are so many deceptions and 
treacheries abroad that I thirst to hear the truth. 
Heaven help me! I know not where to turn or whom 
to trust !” she added, despairingly. 
: “Nay, my lady, you'll never hear aught but honest 
‘act ‘rom me,” returned the housekeeper, “ Indeed 
“8 tuat would have lost my place many a year siuce 
oniv that it was mentioned in the will that I was to 
be kept on tilil was past service, my lady. But | 
never said nor acted # falsehood, anu if I do speak 
tli be Gospel trath, as far as I can give you the tid- 
ings you want. But there can be uo laste after all 
these years,” she went on, remonstratingly, 

“Yes, yes, I must know, aud at once!” interrupted 
Lady Marian, “ Aston, if I am not in the real line 
of your beloved family, at least I have their blood 
strong and full in my veins, and as a Biddulph I 
demand the real history of my kith and kin,” 

“Well, well, you have the flashing eyes and the 
Proud mien of the race,” said tle housekeeper, 
relentingly, “And if it was to go from the true 
line I don’t know that it could have done better 
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LENTER CORA.] 
than come to yourself, Lady Marian. Ay, you're 
different to your father,” she went on, musingly ; 
“he’s little of the hot blood and the thoughtless 
generosity of the Biidulphs. It’s missed him for 
sure.” 

“Well, well, go on, Aston. Tell me the whole 
tale from beginning to end that has made me a half- 
questionable heiress of the peerless line,” returned 
Marian, with a wan smile, ‘*Come, I shall faint 
again from sheer perversity if you are not quick.” 

“You're not of that sort, Laiy Marian,” said Mrs. 
Aston, shaking her head. “ But there’s some reason 
in what you say, and I'll just give you the story so 
far as I knowit, The old Lord Marston, your father’s 
first cousin once removed, had three sons and no 
daughter, They were very wild and wilful. Well, 
they quarrelled—at least the eldest one and the 
second, Mr. Philip; the youngest was away in a 
fureign land, where he died of consumption that his 
own wild ways had brought on, they said; and 
as the old lord got more and more iufirm the ill- 
will ran higher between his sons, till at last one 
morning the young viscount was broug!.t in wounded 
and bleeding, and it was more than whispered that 
Mr. Philip was guilty of the deed.” 

“But he did not kill him. Surely he did not bring 
such a curse upon the house!” exclaimed Lady 
Marian, trembling. 

“Not exactly, Lady Marian, No, Lord Biddulph 
lived many a long month, and one may say years 
after that, but to my mind he was never well again. 
And Mr, Philip had fled, as you may call it, from his 
home, and never returued more. He was & wan- 
derer in the earth from that time, though it was 
carefully kept secret was the reason of his exile, 
and I would cut ny tonzue out rather than tell it to 
any one who was not one of the blood, my lady.” 

** My father says he has proof of his death, ay, and 
the burial also,” said the girl, doubtingly. 

“ Well, it may be so, The poor fellow was heard of 
from time to time, though even from me it was kept 
so quiet that I couldu’t tell except from just a word 
or two that got about wow and then. I loved the 
boy, yes, better than any of them, for all his passion- 
ate ways. He was so handsome and generous and 
loving when he was out of his tantrums that no one 
could bear malice against him, to my thinking.” 

“And what was it about, this terrible quarrel ?” 
asked Marian, anxiously. 

Aston hesitated. 

“It was for love, I believe, my lady; the brothers 
fell in love with one young lady, and, whatever might 
be the outward seeming, there was no doubt she liked 
Mr, Philip the best, and yet her vride perhaps or her 











friends all spoke for the young lord. But, if so, she 
was punished, for both were taken from her ere three 
years were past.” 

“And what became of her?” asked Marian, in a 
low, subdued tone. 

“That’s what I can’t tell you, my lady. All I ever 
heard was that she lost her father, and the home was 
broken up; and she went no one could tell where, so 
far as I ever knew. It’s like a dream now, when they 
are all swept away and in their graves, that fine 
family of handsome sons, and that beautiful girl who 
did so much mischief.” 

“ What was her name?” asked Marian, in a sub~ 
dued tone. 

Aston hesitated. 

“Perhaps I oughtn’t to tell it, even now,” she 
faltered. ‘‘ It might bring a curse on the innocent 
were I to give words to the miserable secret.” 

Lady Marian rose from her cushions with a calm 
air of determined dignity, that might well justify 
Aston’s verdict as to her blood and birth. 

* Look here, Aston,” she said, pointing to a glitter- 
ing signet-ring sie wore on her white hand, “ Thia 
jewel I found in a dressing-case that had been lying 
for years I should think in the old tapestried room 
in the north wing, It has a monogram on it, and I 
suspect some hidden place for hair beneath, though I 
cannot discover the spring. Are those the initials of 
this fatal beauty ?” 

And she held the jewel up to the light for Aston’s 
inspection, 

It needed little discernment to see that it was no 
strange sight to the housekeeper, for her eyes rested 
on it with more sadness than curiosity. 

* Alas! alas! Lady Marian. What could induce. 
you to wear that ill-omened trinket ?” she said, 
shivering slightly as she restored it to her young 
mistress. “ You're right in your surmise. It was one 
she gave Mr. Philip, and that caused a deal of the 
mischief, I do believe. He would wear it openly, and 
my young lord caught sight of it one day aud would 
have torn it off his finger, as I’ve heard, for he could 
not bear the very sight of her eyes to rest on any 
one else ; and that drove him to frenzy to think she’d 
given her hair and ring to his rival.” 

“But what was her name, Aston? I can make 
out an I and Cand M, Surely it cannot mean that 
she was his betrothed ? She could not have been so 
shameless,” . 

“If it was so she was punished,” rejoined the 
housekeeper, who seemed to have some relenting 
kindness to the unfortunate author of the family 
troubles. “ But since you have found out so much 
you may just as well know more, It was Ida Con- 
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etance Merrick that those initials stood for, and you're 
cight about the hair, for it’s concealed under the gold 
plate beneath ; unless, indeed, my young lord had it 
taken away iu his anger.” 

“Do you kuow the secret, Aston? Do try and 
open it if you can,” exclaimed Marian, eagerly. 

The housekeeper obeyed, and though her infirm 
fingers trembled and hesitated ere they could touch 


the tiny. well-concealed spring she yet managed at} 


last to fling open the small plate and reveal the. shinad 
ing. sing tressef hair, 

Marian gazed on it with a kind-of reverence.“ The 
owner of that soft, glittering lock had worked sucht 
lasting evit-by-her-fatal beauty, the effect of whick 
wotld: for long years be lingering in the familyvon 
which the curse had fallen, 

The darkesatin:like hair must have belonged-to & 
brtinétte; so sle speculated in her young innocentay® 

And she pictured to herself the flashing, dangerous 
eyes, the prond consciousness of loveliness in the, 
brilliant features, with a yearning fascination that 
she could not re-ist. 

“Aston, is there no»portrait of her—MissMer 
rick P? 

“Why, bless you, Lady Matiasnpthovewere upicé 
tures on pictéres\tatsen of ber bute thithk they arey 
all gones Thére wae a miniatare: that-was-budied 
with /my~young lord, anda fulllengtly’ that-was 
turned/out+of the ‘gallery after-theiaccident;iand i! 
never knew!where it went. \: I believe it wascntito 
pieces bv Lord: Marston's orders-én the height of bie! 
anguish fer his tmuxdered son No dow@btiMr Philip: 
would have oneybut-that I can’t sapanyshing abonty 
but there’s no hope of you ever seeingene anda! 
good thing too, for! I declare it has/madeume feel 
quite bad to talk about her, the unhappyy misgni dette 
girl,” she went on.“ Heaven knows tit i¢ better 40 
be the homeliest creature ever made thaw have blobd 
ondne’s head like she had for herrbeauty’s sake,” 

Lady Matian wassilent and thoughtful during the} 
long harang te. 

Tid excitement seemed to have \passedaweyand 
given piace to a strange, unnataralicale: 

“Then this is all you know+all-you can tell te, 
is it, Aston ?”’ she said, dreamily. 

“ Yes, dear lady, aud too much too,” was the reply. 
“Can you not sleep a little? You look so weary, 
poor dear. And after all it is no use fretting about 
the past, for what has happened can’t be helped now.” 

It was perhaps no great wonder that Aston believed 
in her young lady’s disposition for sleep, 

Lady Mariati's' ¢yes were fixed like'one who is 
passing iuto the half-unconscious stapor which. pre- 
pares for repose. 

When Aston followed up her words by quietly te- 
treating from the conch into a more’ distant and 
invisible position the girl started ‘as if roused from 
complete apathy. 

“ Yes,:you are right,’ Aston; go—I shall be ‘quite 
well now, and perhapal shali steep if I am left.alone. 
Pléase go, and I will ring if I want anything.” 

The good woman was reluctant to go, but Lady 
Merian exercised her gift of peremptoriness when it so 
pleased her, and even the ancient, and ‘favoured do- 
mestic dared not disbbey. So, carefully. placing a 
silver bell on the tablé by the couch, the housekeeper 
slowly withdrew ; the sound of her steps faded gradu- 
ally away, but still Lady Marian remained motionless 
and abstracted. 

Ths tale she had: just heard reverbdrated in her 
ears. 

The ‘images conjured up danced fantastically 
before her brain. ‘he fierce, stern. viscount, :the 
passionate, generous, fascinating Philip, and she the 
lovely “ Helen of Troy,” who had been the cause of 
all the fearful domestic strife, seemed to assume a 
tangible form in her meutal,vision ; and, at last, her 
heated ‘imagination seeme! even to hear the com- 
batants in angry contest, the strife, the groans of the 
victim, the flying footsteps of the victor. 

Vividly-as her fancy depicted the scene she. yet did 
hear a mufll-d' footstep treading ou,the gravel walk 
in the private gardeu beneath her apartments, which 
was kept sacred to her own particular use. 

And flushed and trembling the girl.sprang from 
her recliing postaré and rushed to the window. 
All was silent. Even in her wild fancies. only the 
most vasue aud uncertain evidence of any human 
being’s presence existed. 

The opeu window admitted a brveze, but if that 
seemed Jaden with the cautious pressure of the sup- 
posed iutruder’s steps, or suppressed breathing, it 
could not be determined by such uncertain sighiugs 
on the soft air. 

The faint shade might have been a reflection of a 
distant tree 

And Marian ci.ided herself for the weakness of her 
nerves. 

“Tmust be mad,” she said to herself, “to rake up 
he louy-buried dead and startle myself with my 
own reflections,’ 


But just as she was about toretire in utter disgust 
from the window her movement was arrested by the 
distinct though faintly breathed sound of her own 
name, “ Marian,” sounded like the vague lisping of 
a hidden harp, “ Marian.” 

She could scarcely credit her excited senses, The 
voice was so strange.and thrilling that she could 
barely recognize it as that of any living mortal. 

“Speak,” she said, in the same low tone, leaning 
fiom the window#0.as:to make her presence more 
known ; “ who calls?” 

“‘ Marian-—cousin!” now came through the airjand 
‘thera figwre stole by under:the wall, and she eould 
distinguish its progtass towards her window by the 
gradie@lly approdohivg shade-on the gravel. 

Then eamea sadden spring, the new comer having 
swunghiméolf'up by # large pipe that supplied’ Lady 
Matidn's apartmeota with'gas-on to the light veran- 
;dahvand stood,;teresshe ould, even have leisure to 
‘be ‘alar med;owibhiusher! room, . 

'* Ernestycan it Be yo? /Can it be possible?” she 
murmured, as’ thébaggeand, colourless feataresof; 


Lord Belfort met A 
“You are right)! Matianwes, You! may 


ctedit such an F pramrenased for: \thésake of oun 

early friendship I lave comento+i knew 

—die I believe, foriliféis * butdenid. cannot beard! 
“Hush! bush  thighisiee sheisaids: 

summoning her owaWeouragedgat the isight of chis 


frantic despair “ Er syou must rouse yourself. 
) What-hes poem Bay teecnenen 
awaken him to someener¥y by She question. 

|‘ Happened Do you notkaéw? But/perhaps it 


hI hto+-a—murderer !” ’ 
«| Lady Marianshuddered. 
a Theuvery “wortl/’was‘so dreadful) the | visiomwf 


womrsaly brain ithat she might wellbe/exeused-a 
spddeni recoil déven from that unhappyrene 

“ Abt 1 knows+yes, you dare not touch*me; my 

lastvhope'is “goue:/ Youvare, youshave been, as @ 
sister to me, Matien, and thisis my just punishment. 
I‘ will'go, aud ‘not polutetyour innocent presence 
more.” 
And he turned slowly away~<towards the open 
window with -a look that.might well foreshadow a 
desperate leap—which. would, perhaps, end his 
troubles’and sal his crime and fate. 

But she sprang to his side—her whole soul freed 
from the terrible spell which enchained it—at this 
new danger. 

“Erneat! Ernest!” she cried ; “ for your mother’s 
s#ké+for thé love of all that is good and holy calm, 
yourself, and listen to me.” 

“Calm myself; Matian!” he exclaimed, “ when 
the very brand of Cain is on me, when even now.the 


that you speak such heartless coldness ?” 

And with an‘impatient irritation that needed all 
hér pity and gentleness to forgive he shook off the 
hand she had laid on bis’ arm. 

“ Ernest, you are not yourself or you would not 
so cruelly misjudge me,” she said, softly ; “ but it ia 
not safe for you to remain here. . You. must be 
sheltered in some manner till thé danger,is past.” 

“I!and how? Do you suppose your father will 
sanction the presence of a felon in his house?” he re- 
turned, bitterly. 

“ My father’s daughter will take the risk on. her- 
self, whatever be the result,” said the girl, with a 
firm heroism that calmed his troubled irritation more 
effectually than argument. “ Wait one moment, and 
let me think.” 

It was like a Providence, as she often thought in 
after days, that Aston had narrated to her, the 
strange tale of the unhappy brothers, for it suggested 
to her »the only channel of safety that could be 
thought.of at the moment for the unfortunate fugitive 

“Ernest, there cau be but one alternative,” she 
said, after a brief pause. ‘‘ There is a room;ih this 
mansion which is seldom visited from the terror it 
possesses for the domestics and all the ignorant 
persons round, Come with me, and I will at. least 
ensure you temporary safety and refreshmentrtill a 
more permanent arrangement can be made for your. 
escape, Come!” 

There was a dignified air of command in her. whole 
tone that. had a striking influence over her agitated 
companion. 

He followed her almost mechanically till she 
opened a door communicating with her morning- 
room, and led the way along more than one short 
winding passage aud turret-like staircase, till the 
oldest part of the building had been reached. 

“ There,” she said, taking a key from asmalli corner 
cupboard in the square landing, where she at length 
paused, which would have escaped observation from 
any one not aware of its existence. “ Will you turn 
this, Ernest? It is rusty I suspect, and will need all 





your strength.” 


| 


not.what.): 


blood) it conjarsdeup so ‘horrifyingvto \heryoungy) 


blopdhounds may. be on my path., Do you mook me |; 


He obeyed and placed the rusted key in the half- 
hidden lock of a door pointed out to him, which, after 
some difficulty, yielded to his strong pressure and re- 
vealed a large, square, well-furnished but ghostlike 
room, that smelt as if it had been unexposed to the 
outer air for long years past. 

Yet all looked quite fresh and bright—perhaps 
erring exclusion of the outer air and its utter 

of any use sinee that fearful, ill-omened day 
when-the lovely Ida Merrick had inhabited the luxu- 
riots abode) For luxurious it was; with the large, 
deep chaivsiand fauteuils; the carpet, in which the 
} foot~sank? from very ‘softness, and the carved oak 
panelling, which was-relieved by windows of unusual 
size, thoughmew obscured by the dust of so many 
mouths and years; 

“You will be safe here, at any rate,” said Marian, 
calmty, “ for'even if you were to be seen by any un- 
fortunate chameeyou would only be taken for the 
ghost of the unfortunate Philip or his-brother by the 
foolish domestiesi¢ But, Ernest,” sheadded, in a low, 
‘choked voice)*have you no explanation to give, no 
word of hope orseomfort that I may give to those 


well (isd who need it?” * 


He looked: saspiciously at her averted. face., 

“ And who avethey,: Marian?” he said,’ groaning. 
“Who but:youjmy playmate in childhood, will care 
to hear one'syligbleisave of condemnation? Oh, it is 
dreadfal! ' She@iwill hate me; yes; while it- was for 
her sake,” he murmured, so f¢ utly that it would have 
bedn inandibleteany but the quickehed senses of his 
companion. « 

“Ts it of Mids Carew'that *you speak ?” she said, 


had not-travelted hither vets You erenot awere¢has4 in 8 cold, aomatarul tone. 


“ No, no; at least-I dare not: even think of her, 
whom I may havemade fatherless;” he said, shnd- 
dering. “ Bat; Miitianpl did not-intend the shot.: At 
- least that is the amiserable‘ext tion of my. crime. 
J intended! to fire’in the airy but he moved at tho in- 
stant, audyas I believe, drew his trigger before I drew 
amine;'so that-he actually received the ball in its un- 
intended aims. Butiwho would believe it but you, my 
sister=friénd ?” “he *went-on, seemingly something 
soothed by the comparative quiet and shelter of the 
secluded chamber and Marian’s soft voice and pity- 
ing looks. 

“If your own heart knows it you can at least feel 
that you are no intentional murderer,” she said, 
quietly, “and may trust in Heaven’s pardoning care, 
But I must leave you now or my absence may be dis- 
,covered. I will see you again before night, and bring 
you refreshment and lights. Till then remember that 
you are safe; only it would be better to keep from 
\the window, lest, you might be. observed by some 
stray passer-by. Farewell for the present.” 

She moved silently away... She was well nigh too 
,overstrained to venture on a longer stay, 

The horror of the évent was intensified in her 
soul by the personal agony it brought to her woman's 
dearest love and hope, She had been brought up 
almost in fraternal companionship with Ernest, Lord 
Belfort, and had heard many. an unguarded comment 
in her.childliood ds to the natural.result of such com- 
,panionship, that had been only too well understood 

by her girlish heart. 

And now when he had returned after long absence 
six. months before to his ancestral home was it un- 
natural or unmaidenly for her to expect he might re- 
member as she did the early afféction of their child- 
hood and to cherish fond hopes of the happiness 
within her reach? 

The child cousin, Netta Carew, scarcely occurred 
to Marian asa rival; a schoolroom denizen was not 
likely to steat away his love froin the fair heiress of 
the Biddulphs ; and till the memorable ball at the 
Manor she had not been aware of the strange fascina- 
tion of the unknown girl-inmate there. Yet ever 
then shé was too proud to doubt or fear from such 4 
source, and despised herself even for the suppressed 
uneasiness which his devotion to the young stranger 
set rankling in her breast. 

Now she guessed if all, at least all that it imported 
her to know. Ernest Belfort was dependent on the 
beautiful unknown girl for the peace and happiness 
of his life, even in this his hour of danger and re- 
morse, 





CHAPTER XIII. 

Nor let the pride of great oves scorn 
The charmer of the plains; 

That sun which bids their diamond blaze 
To deck our lily deigns. 

Long had she fired each youth with love, 
fach maiden with despair. 

And though by all a wonder owned, 
She knew not she was fair. 

Cora Sr. Croix felt as if in a trance when she 
found herself once more in the apartment which had 
been the scene of that fatal contention and of that 
astounding revelation to her inexperienced, innocent 
mind of the love she had inspired in Sibbald Carews 
heart. 
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At her age, and with the desolation of her position, 
the fact.could scarcely failto-touch ‘the best'feelings 
of her natures Unknown, obsouré as she . was,” this 
man, with his long ‘descent of rdnk, his refined’ edu- 
cation and pretensions, washer: very slave," had 
risked his very life, ay,/andoperhape with fatal hope- 
lessness, for her sake. 

Even Rupert Falconer had searéely shown ‘snch 
devotion, he-eould ot risk’'so much; ‘and ‘he. was 

rhaps even now the betrothed, if not the ;actual 
husband Of thé heiress, Adélé). 

Cora sat‘down-in Sibbald's chair, shé gazed on the 
objects which had been his usual surrdyndings,, the 
books; the papers, which’ he would perbaps never see 
more ; sé touched the papet that was yet. fresh from 
his pen, .whiclt'he had, been writing ,on'.ere her enr 
trauce to theapartnient, There was aslight ratile as 
she. moved the sheet witha sort of.reverence,:a hard 
substance was apparently anderneatlithe papers,:and 
in their disturbance it-rolled.on the floor.ere she.could 
detect and secure it. 

She. hastily ;-stooped.,to.;find the: dallan,; object, 
and after a few minutes’ search diseavered.a docket; 
which as. she,imagined. might, bave'dropped unob- 
served from May,Carew's.dress inthe agitation‘ef the 
morning preparations, 

She examined it witha faverishawxiety to ascertain 
alliconnected with.that miserable,rencontre. : 

It was exquisitely chased and the side ornamented 
with a monegram of diamonds rwhichshe could not 
decipher, butievén as sherheld‘it'in her hand some 
anconscious presanre‘of her Ginger! opesed’a spring 
and tevealed a tiny miwiature withity ' 

It wage miviatare ofa female, andso beautiful! Cora 
little dreamed - of her: own lovelitiess; or she might 
bavecompared herself with the dark} lowing coun- 
tenance that was depicted with wondrous skill ‘even 
on that tiny ivory, There was cettaiily. an archi 
halfitriumphait consciousness ‘in those dark eyes 
tliat Cora’s more’ thoughtful nature‘had’ ever been 
too crushed ‘and sad‘to ‘wear. 

But still the colour and size of the orphan’s splendid 
orbs would bave borne a comparisen even with, that 
marvellous face, 

“Who can it be—his.wife ?” she mused, her atten- 
tion too engrassed for the moment with the discovery. 
to entertain any other, idea. 

She thought of Nettais features,.of a portrait.that 
she liad since been told .was,the late. Mrs. Oarew.- 

Neither bore the slightest resemblance ta that tiny 
miviature. 

Yet. Cora, .bad.an undefined. faney-that she had 
once before seen some,fece whieh thatitvory racalled, 
eithey im & picture.or..realt (lifes though for the | mo- 
ment she, could-not reeplieot-the-time and place-. 

But_as, she »gaged ‘hen thoughts flew ~bacir to her 
Boulogne house and a childish episode, ! when she 
had once found Mre.F dldoner withi alittle tase im ber 
hand,at which she andAdéle were attentively ‘look-~ 
ing, and owhich with childlike!: euriosity’she” had 
hastily stolen round \to' see. Ané@-thé incident was 
more markedin her mind- fromthe sharp reprimand 
she had) received fromthe old Yady for the ‘innocent 
misdemeanour. 

The door had: beem instantly’ closed;* but the ‘face 
had fixed itself 6n the’ young and secluded mind and 


brain for many's long day, and she now remenibered } 


the whole scene with a fresh vividtiéss that nothing 
but the rarity: of such’ landmarks in her life could, 
have produced. 

She would carefully A Say this ralic, was the first 
thought in her mind. No less faithful oustody should 
be entrusted with the trinket so precious to hint. who 
had already risked his life for her sake, 

And with one last keen, rapid glance at.the beanti~ 
ful face she was about,to consign sit to,the ,folds..of 
her own dress when she,.was suddenly,arrested.by 
voice which. was not.altogether unfamiliar, though 
it made; her thrill with the sharp, unexpected.sound.: 

“Hullo, young miss, whatnow,?’’ 

It was the old butler,-who had dived since boyhood 
at Carew. Manor. 

He advanced into the apartment witha grave yet 
almost paternal expressionxon ‘his worthy .old face; 
sud as he marked the+swan terror on the young feax 
tures his own gradually isoitened, 

“Come, come; miss,dou't look so panic-struck,’’ he 
said; as Cora clasped the-hand containing ‘the jewel 
toher breast. ‘I’ve got children myself; and I’m’ 
not going to be hard upon «you, ‘eve to please my 
lady.’ And I’ve never seen you misconduct yourself, 
I must say, since you’ve been -in this house, even 
though you may have come into it rather queerly 
Do you know you’re putting yourself in a very 
awkward place, if only by what I’ve seen just 


now?” 


“Aud what was that, Mitchell?” asked Cora, 
striviug to preserve her self-possession. 

“What was it? Why, you were hunting among the 
Payers my poor dear master left, and I saw something 
Glittering in your hands that, if it were found, might 


Rupert, Rupert! it was but double cruelty. 








seom to indicate’ felony,« you see.» Yes,-E conldn’t | and for whom she would guard it even at the very 


have believed it of you,: Miss Cora.” 

* No, no, and it is not 80.’ Heaven help'me,” she 
cried, eagerly. “Oh, Mitchell, what can Ido? ‘Your 
master'was my only friend, and ‘he’is dying;‘and I 
am misérablé. Ob; if fcould die 'too;” ‘she ‘groaned, 
the tears bursting from‘ her eyes’ in escape ‘from the 
long-pent-up  sluices, ' though the despairitig look 
seemed’ to be little relieved’ in its wildness by the 


flood. . 

Mitchell was almost alarmed. by thé wilttness,of the 
poor young features,,, 

“There, there, I won't harm you; child, whatever 
my lady may say,” he retyrned, kindly. ,“ Only you 
had better get out of the-way, and not play any 
more tricks,.for, she’s not to be trifled with, isn’t my 
lady, I know of old.” 

* But, I cannot, I will not leave: him,..my only 
friend,’! said the girl, frantically.,, “If he should: die 
it will be..on; my head, Mitchell, and/if he dive she 
would, think;me' faithless; wieked,, to,-leave-in ‘his 
terrible. trait therhome, to, which-he had brought, me. 
No, no, I dare not, I must not desert it-nor him.” 

- The good-old butler looked sorely perphexed as he 
listened. te the eager: waikr 

“ Look #e;imy dearcchild,*he eaiti, with a fatherly 
tendernes@and suthority:im hisi!tome,:“ it’s all very 
fine talking, ‘but: thé-facteis: you'lhave to go at/any 
rate. If MiyCarew recovers,'as Heaven grant he 
may, ‘then ‘he'H do’ as he ses in his'own house, 
and have you back again ‘in'a trieé; |} And ?'hé should 
die, poor, dear gentleman, it would bée harder for you 
to be turned out then than to go of yourrown accord 
now, wlien scandal is talking about you, if the truth 
must be told. Can’t you trust me, young ‘lady ?’? he 
added." “ You may be sure I’d hot keép qniet what 
I've just seen if I hadu’t'a pretty shrewd guess of 
what. you and my lady are about. I wasn’t born, yes- 
terday, you see, Miss Oora, and my lady and Mr. 
Sibbald never got on so very well. since they were 
children, Take my advice and dou’s fight with her 
single-handed as one may say.” 

Cora sank on a chair, and .covered her..face .with 
her hands, 

“ Why did I live?. Why did he eave mo? Ok! 
I dobut 
bring misery: wherever I go,.. If I could, butrhide 
myself ‘in the very earth !” 

And she moaned piteously: in the anguish’ of her 
hearty 

“ Have:you nowhere to go, no-friend,- Miss Cora?" 
asked Mitchell, pityingly. « 

“ None,” she said. “ None,-' Better: ict ‘me meet 

fate”: 

“ Alas!. alas !‘and to think ofthe grand folks that 
were here, and making sucha fuss,‘and you as gay 
as any of them, and ‘yet you’ve to friend to turn to 
in your need,” the butler reflected, gravely. - 


The words recalled to Cora’s bewildered brain the |) 


kindly offers of Lady Marian Biddulph. She’ had 
bidden her have recourse to her in her hour of need, 
and it might be as a Providence in. this strait that 
the strange contact had been established between 
the earl's daughter and the nameless fugitive. 
Should she ‘test the truth of Lady Marian’s words ? 
Should she desert Sibbald Carew in his need?’’ 

Thé questions flashed on the young girl like burn- 
ing light, so perplexing and fevering were the doubts 
they brought, 

Then Mitchell spoke once again. 

“Come, come, Miss Cora, don't be »wrong-headed. 
I don’t care, for my. part, whether you've « trinket 
or so, more or less; when. it’s all one; as Ym afraid, to 
my poor master... Stilly as-an’old servitor:of the 
house, I'd be well nigh bound to tell what I’ve seem 
if you persisted in staying here, you sees” 

The girl gave a sudden crys 

“ Mitchell, Mitchell, youdare not, you cannot’ be~ 
lieve me a—thief.” 

‘* Perhaps: ‘not, Miss Cora,” was the quit reply, 
“ but, you see, 1 am not supposed to ‘ think’ ‘at all, 
and if ‘anything were’ missing I should get the 
blame,” and he added;'in a significant ‘tone, “If 
you'll be guided by me I'll see you righted, at any 
rate if Mr. Carew recovers; andif he does not why 
you're better out of the way. So just do as. I tell 
you and go off to the nearest shelter you’ve got at 
hand.” 

Cora’s cheeks were flaming scarlet as the old man 
spoke, but they paled g-adually to an ashen hue as 
he went on with tis quiet monologue. 

“Perhaps. you are right, Mitchell,” she. said. 
“If I perish I perish, but my good name cannot die, 
and it will be on your head should slander rest on my 
innocence and truth. Farewell. I shall not be far 
off so long as. your master’s fate is in abeyance.” 

And with a lofty inclination of her head that better 
befitted a princess than a fugitive she quitted the 
room, 

The locket was in her keeping still—not as a theft, 
but in custody for him to whom she believed it dear, 





risk| of life and:fame. She was so young,:so 'ro- 
mantio that to her ideas the trinket was:as.a 
sacred trust 

There was'no time for: refldction. Rapidly and 
resolutely sho flew to her own: chamber and made 
brief preparations for the meditated flight.’ 

And then swith: one»quick, agonized, silent fare- 
well to the spot whei‘e she had known ‘at once joy 
and grief, pride and humiliation, she stole noiselessly 
from the house. 

She knew little of the direction whither she was to 
bend her steps,-or of the distance she ;had to tra- 
verse ere she could finda shelter. But with a heart 
too sad to feel the weariness of her limbs, and too 
full of real terrors for any room for imaginary alarm, 
she quitted Carew,Manor,‘and sped along. the road 
which she believed would: take her to the castle 
where Lady Marian dwelt: 

7 * *4 * * 

The ‘young: heiress’ of ‘the Biddulphs was ‘once 
more sheltered from observation’ in the sanctuary of 
her own apartment, for she needed time and qniet to 
think over the terrible task she had undertaken: 

‘* Ernest; Ernest,‘am I indeed’to stake all for your 
safety when “it was’ for another your own risk was 
incurred?” came ‘involuntarily to her lips as. she 
paced the velvet-like carpet that reflected no sound 
from her fairy-like footsteps. 

But even as the sounds escaped her, albeit rather 
in wailing sighs than audible words, a sligit knock 
at the door. startled her from the reverie, and Aston 
entered with a bewildered, anxious air that announced 
a new calamity. 

“ Aston, speak, what is it?” gasped Lady Marian, 
as she caught the agitated expression of the strongly 
marked features. 

“Oh, my lady, it seems as if one oughtn’t to talk 
of the past nor rake up the ashes of the dead,” said 
Aston, shudderingly. “It’s not many hours ago I 
was telling you of Miss Ida,.and here's her: very 
image come to haunt me, as I may-says) But you 
won’t allow 'it—you'll send |her away, will you nob, 
my Jady ?” she added, pleadingly. 

“Aston, you are turning your headin all this 
strange medley of -past:and ‘present,* said’ Lady 
Marian, striving to preserve her own firmness, though 
conscious ofa sad disturbanee of her’ own stronger 
nerves, “* What-dc you mean? and who has‘arrived ? 
Any one from the Manor?” she added, with a’ shiver- 
ing presentiment of evil. 

“ Heaven ‘knows’ where she has come’ from and 
who has sent her, my lady,” said Aston, gloomily, 
“ All I know is that it’s ‘like Miss Ida’s self risen 
from’ the ‘grave, and it’s an ill omen that it should 
come to this castle of all places. Don’t see her, Lady 
Marian, if you'd escape the curse, and bid her: never 
come near this place more.” 

“Aston, this is madness,” said Lady Marian, 
sternly, “Whoever it is that desires admission to 
me I will not refuse at such a time as this.” 

But ere Aston could obéy the half-open.door re- 
vealed the figure of Cora St. Croix. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Peart FisHine IN Pertusnire Rivers. 
The pearl-fishing season now’about to be closed: hag 
been very unproductive so far as the Perthshire 
rivers are concerned,’ especially the T'ay and Earn. 
These rivers'were not, indeed,'in the ‘best ply, but 
below Grantully, on the ‘Tay, and below Kinkell, ‘on 
the Earn, there was.a very great paucity of mussels, 
and the pearls got were of inferior value.: Thé best 
pearls landed were in the Highland districts, and in 
such rivers as the Tummel and other tributaries of the 
‘Tay, and even in those streams the fishing was not 
at all renmunerative to those engaged in it. None of 
the pearls taken out of the Pertiishire rivers in the 
past season have brought a higher price than 11. 

THE ORDER ON THE SUN CONFERRED UPON 
Savurians.—The Shah. was invariably followed. in 
his'rambles through Paris by his secretary, who, 
armed with a note-book, jotted down the names of 
the men and things which excited his Persian. at- 
tention on the way. On his visit to the Jardin.des 
Plantes he was struck with the courtesy of M. 
Chevreul, the director, and the secretary jotted down 
Chevreul, the skeletons of the Megatherium, and of 
the Bos primogenitus. The authorities were some- 
what surprised by receiving from the Shah a list of 
Orders of the Sun, to bestow upon M. Chevreul, 
Mr. Milne Edwardes, M. Geoffrey St. Hilaire, with 
four antediluvian saurians. 

Persian AutTHors.—The Persians know some- 


times a great deal more than is pivasant about foreign 
doings, but it must be added, their popular authors 
have a singular talent for distorting Huropean facts 
80 as to suit the national taste for the marvellous. 
In a much-read book. called ** The Deeds of ‘l'wo 


Naplouns "(Napoleon I. and Napoleon IL1.). Orsini’s 
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attempt on the Emperor's life takes this shape: ‘‘ The 
traitor Orsii brought and laid at the feet of his 
sovereign a hat of such wondrous magnificence that 
the golden columns in the imperial palace turned red 
with envy. But while all stood eutranced at the 
splendour of this hat Naploun in a voice of thunder 
told the traitor to put iton. He trembled and did so, 
and fell dead at his master’s feet, for the hat was full 
of gunpowder and phosphorus.” 





THE 


HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. 
—_—_¢———— 


CHAPTER XVI. 

May Ryuorr had cried herself calm in her own 
room, thinking of her poor dead father ; and, suffer- 
ing Tulip to cry her tears and arrange her tumbled 
curls, she came down the grand staircase and ont 
upon the terrace, where the noble guests were ¢a- 
thered, watching the tenantry below and waiting the 
arrival of Lord Raeburn. 

“It strikes me that your mother’s bridegroom is 
a little tardy, Miss May,” began the old Ear) of 
Shaftonsbury, coming to her side the instant she 
appeared. ‘ You must give him a good scold when 
he does come.”’ 

**T should be the better pleased if he never would 
come,” replied May, pettishly, flouncing off to 
auother part of the terrace. 

But the earl, although he was getting to ages | 
portly man, followed her with that ardour whic 
always animates an old man who is in love with a 
very young and pretty maiden. 

‘** But, my dear,” he remonstrated, laying his 
plump hand, with its flashing ring on the little 
finger, on May’s white arm—‘‘ My dear, that is 
cruel : 

The girl turned upon him in a fury, her blue eyes 
flashing lightning. 

** Lord Shaftonsbury, how dare you ?”’ she cried, 
shaking his hand from her arm. ‘‘ Don’t pursue me 
in this way—leave me, I command you!” 

She brought down her slippered foot with angry 
emphasis to enforce her words. 

The earl’s small, leaden eyes twinkled. One of 
the girl’s chief charms was her spirited refusal of 
his suit. The earl was an old-fashioned British 
peer, fondof his wine, fonder of fox-hunting. He 
belonged to that class of men who enjoy the pursuit 
considerably more than the possession. 

‘“*Command the sun to stand still, my dear,’”’ he 
chuckled, * but don’t command me to Be you— 
that’s an impossible thing.” 

May, flashing a blazing glance upon him, left the 
terrace abruptly and ran down the long flight of 
white steps that led to the green below. On her 
way down, glancing over the moving throng 
below, she chanced to catch sight of Ichabod, sit- 
ting apart, with his old violin at his knee and a roll 
of music in his hand. His wistful, beautiful face 
looked like some solemn picture. 

Kind-hearted May felt her eyes filling with tears 
as she looked at him. He had taken her at her word, 
and brought his violin with him. Poor fellow. 

May was a Ryhope, and she had her pride like all 
the rest of her race, but she was something of a de- 
mocrat in her kindness. She started forward im- 
pulsively, determined to make her way to the poor 
lad’s side, but the rough, strange faces awed her a 
little, and she glanced back towards the terrace. 
The old Duchess of Clydesdale, who was watching 
her, shook her jeweiled fan vigorously. May saw 
the old earl starting down, and glanced around her 
in dismay. She dare not go unattended, and she 
looked eageriy for some familiar face. 

A tall, stoutly built man, with a good face and 
kind, gray eyes made his way to her side. 

* Miss Ryhope,” he said, flushing to the roots of 
his yellow hair, ‘I am at your service.” 

Rs uncasy look gave place to a flash of mis- 
chief, 

‘Sol perceive,” she replied, with a wicked laugh. 
“You are like a bad penny, Mr. Renshawe, you turn 
up on every occasion. But I suppose,” with a co- 
quettish toss of hcr curly head, “I shall have to 
accept you as an escort in order to escape the earl. 
Your arm, please, before he comes up with us. He 
is looking quite savage. Shall you let him tear me 
away from you, Mr. Renshawe ?”’ 

The young man gives her his arm with an air of 
unassuming devotion, smiling down upon her from 
his tall height witha look in his eyes that reminded 
one strongly of a faithful dog’s devotion. 

*“ No, Miss May,” he answers, quietly, “I shall 
not be likely todo that. I don’t have the pleasure 
of taking care of you so often.” 

"Oh, nonsense,” pouts May, leading on in the 
direction of Ichabod’s seat ; ‘‘ who wants to be taken 
care of? I’m not afraid the people will eat me; 
only mamma and the duchess will insist that I shall 
have an escort on all occasions—a very stupid ar- 
rangement.” 








Mr. Renshawe makes no reply, he only guards her 
carefully through the crowd till they reach the arbour 
where Ichabod sits. Shedrops her attendant’s arm 
and runs to the lad’s side. i 

‘Oh, you have brought your violin!” she cries. 
“That was nice in you; and this?” touching the 
roll of music with her dainty finger. | 

His pale face lights up with a radiance wonderful 
to see as he unrolls the sheet and puts it in her 
hand. 

May reads the heading and dedication and cries 
out like a pleased child: ; 

** Oh, Ichabod, it is your ballad, and you’ve dedi- 
cated it to me! Oh, how very nice, and how much I 
thank you! Only look, Mr. Renshawe, doesn’t my 
name look nice in print ?”’ 

Mr. Renshawe’s eyes seem to say that his opinion 
is that everything connected with his gay companion 
looks nice, but he answers very quietly, and Ichabod 
looks on in a trance of bliss. It is the most exqui- 
site moment his poor, incomplete life will ever know, 

“ Now you must sing it for me,’ cried May. “TI 
want to hear it so much—don’t delay, we shall have 
to go in directly.” ie 

His eyes look up, filled with a strange, shining 
light. He is utterly unconscious of the crowd that 
surrounds him, of the haughty faces looking down 
from the terrace; he only sees her, and hopes to 
please her. He takes up the old violin, and playsa 
masterly prelude, and then sings his ballad. 

May’s blue eyes are wet with tears when he has 
finished, and Daisy, who has come up, looks on in 
breathless delight. 

“ Pretty good, pretty good,”’ cries the earl, push- 
ing up to May’s side; “ the young man’s a genius— 
he must be encouraged. Here—let’s see.” 

He takes a note-book from his side pocket, tears 
out a leaf, and takes out a gold pencil, with a dia- 
mond crest. 

**T’ll head a subscription,”’ he goes on, “ and you 
shall take it round, Renshawe. I'll take charge of 
Miss Ryhope. You take it round—up to the ter- 
race yonder. You may make up a handsome sum 
for the young man.” 

Mr. Renshawe tightens his hold on May's arm, 
while May herself, growing scarlet with passion, 
snatches the scrap of paper from the earl’s hand and 
tears it in fragments. 

* How cruel,” she cries, struggling to keep back 
her tears ; “how could you hurt him so?” 

Ichabod, flushing painfully, has arisen and is mak- 
ing his way through the crowd, with his violin 
under his arm; his poor ballad has fluttered to 
the ground and lies there unnoticed. His little hour 
of triumph was short-lived. 

** What the deuce ails ’em all now ?”’ mutters the 
earl, staring after May a3 she sweeps away on Mr. 
Renshawe’s arm; ‘‘I thought I should please her 
offering to help the fellow. Women are a puzzle 
anyhow!” 

And having uttered this bit of philosophy he fol- 
lows, to look after the wedding—the wedding which 
is being so strangely delayed. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

THE bride lies white and rigid in her gorgeous 
chamber, only regaining consciousness at intervals, 
to relapse again into that awful and death-like 
swoon, and Lord Raeburn, the bridegroom, has not 
come. 

Messengers have been sent in seach of him, but 
he cannot be found or any tidings gained in regard 
to him. 

The great bellin the turret is striking the hour, 
and the grand wedding-breakfast stands untouched 
on the glittering tables, and the disappointed pea- 
sants are fuming and grumbling in a very unamia- 
ble manner, 

The Duchess of Clydesdale thinks it is time some 
one assumes the reins of government. She goes 
up to the darkened chamber where Lady Ryhope 
lies, in her white dress, her blonde curls in sad dis- 
order, all her satin and laces and diamonds put out 
of sight. 

The poor woman is just reviving ; she gasps pain- 
fully for breath, and clutches at the pillows in a 
frantic kind of way. 

The duchess bends over her, caressing her awed, 
white face, 

* Whatam I todo?” sheasks. “’Tis late, and 
the peasants are impatient! The wedding is not 
likely to go on now ?” 

“Oh, no, no,” wails poor Lady Laura. ‘“ Some- 
thing has befallen him ; he would not have deceived 
usin this way. There’ll be no wedding to-day, 
nor ever—nor ever! Qh, oh, there it is again! 
It will haunt me till I die—that face—that face !” 

She breaks into hysterical shrieks and goes off 
into another swoon, and the stately old duchess 
goes down, shaking her head dubiously. Her son, 
the marquis, meets her in the hall. 

“Go, and bid them to thetables, and then let 
them go home,” she says. ‘There'll be no mar- 
riage to-night—there’s something wrong, Keith, 
something awfully wrong.” 





The marquis obeys. 

The wedding feast is eaten, the costly viands are 
devoured, the rich wines flow like water, but the 
bridegroom does not come; and the disappointed 
guests go home in doubt and wonder. 

Daisy and Ichabod walk down to their little vot» 
tage in utter silence. 

Daisy goes straight to her own small chamber, 
and tint throws himself down beneath the old 
maple, 

He looks up through the shimmering boughs at 
the October sky, and his eyes fill with hot and pas- 
sionate tears. 

His heart aches and pains him as if a sharp blade 
had been thrust through it. Why has he been 
created thus, with a man’s soul, and man’s great, 
hungry love tormenting that poor, misshapen 

ody 

He is a fool, that is the secret! A vain fool, 
aspiring to that for which he was not created. 
Spurning his precious violin from him, he sets his 
teeth in the ardour of his new resolve. Henceforth 
the little cobbler’s bench shall bound his efforts. He 
is Ichabod Doon, the club-footed shoemaker, no- 
thing more. He can never rise above that name, 
though he climb on deeds as noble as man ever 
achieved. 

Yet, in the very moment of his resolve, her faces 
seems to rise before him, the face which from hig 
earliest days he has worshipped like a star. 

She has never insulted or scorned him, but sheis 
Lady May Ryhope, the daughter of a haughty race, 
and he, ah, he is less than nothing! 

While poor Ichabod lies there, beneath the Octo- 
ber sky, indulging in these bitter reflections, Daisy 
has entered her little room, and divested herself of 
her holiday garments. Her very finger-tips thrill 
and burn as she lays aside the pretty golden silk, 
poor Jack’s gift. 

There is no meanness or deception in her nature, 

and she sees plainly enough how cruelly and un- 
maidenly she has acted. And, according to tha 
habit of her life, she sits down to repent and 
weep. 
“ Poor, good Jack,” she murmured, her black 
eyes heavy with tears, “to think I should accept 
the dress and then treat him so! I shall never 
respect myself again, and what must Jack think of 
me? Qh, dear, I wonder what made me so foolish? 
It must have been that hateful thing,” pushing the 
ruby necklace across the little table, where it lay 
like a coil of flame. “ I’ll never wear it again ; I'll 
give it back to Sir Eustace. What does he care for 
me? He scarcely noticed me after he got with the 
fine ladies at the Manor. What a fool I’ve been! 
Oh, I wonder if Jack will come to see me before he 
sails? No, not after I’ve treated him so badly, and 
I may never see him again as long as I live—dear, 
dear Jack !” 

She broke out into childish sobbing, and rocked 
herself to and fro like a grieved child. But Daisy's 
tears were like April showers, they soon subsided. 

“Oh, I must ask him to forgive me!’? she went 
on, raising her pretty head; ‘‘ I must. Ill write 
him a note — that’s it—and send it by Miss 
Lottie——” 

No sooner said than done, for Daisy was a crea- 
ture of ungovernable impulse. She ran to the 
drawer, took out a sheet of paper, and, sitting down 
to the table, wrote rapidly : 

“Dear Jack,—I know I have treated you very 
badly. It was mean of me to accept your beautiful 
dress and then go with Sir Eustace to the Manor. 
I did not intend to do so, indeed I didn’t, Jack. 1 
hope you'll believe me, Sir Eustace overpersuaded 
me against my will, and I spent a miserable day. 
And now, Jack, I ask you to forgive me. I couldn't 
bear you to go away and I not see you again, for 
you are the best friend I ever had. Please forgive 
me, won’t you, Jack? Don’t be too hard. We're 
all apt to do wrong at one time or other, and them 
we feel sorry if we've refused to forgive. I could? 
not help forgiving you if you asked me, Jack, but it 
don’t seem that you could ever do wrong, like poor 
me. Forgive me, Jack, and come to see us before 

ou sail, and I’ll never act so foolishly again. 

lease do. I shall be very much grieved if you do 
not. Yours as ever, Dalsy. 

Having finished and sealed this little note, 50 
characteristic of her tender, impulsive nature, Daisy 
felt very much comforted, and went to bed and soot 
fell asleep. 

But her dreams were strange and troubled, and 
she awoke in the chill dawn with a dull pain in her 
head, and a sluggish, unrefreshed feeling. A cold 
easterly rain beat sharply against her window, and 
she could see the dark brancues of the trees tossing 
and waving in all manners of fantastic attitudes be- 
neath the autumn wind that songhed and wailed 
| without. ‘Lhe crisp October weather had ended and 
the dismal, desolate winter was coming. 

The thought struck her with painful sadness, 
' filling her tropical, beauty-loving nature with a fee 
| ing of despair, such as the butterflies experience 
| perhaps, when they put oif their pretty velvet wings 
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and creep into their dismal shell houses to lie in 
dormant silence. ’ 

Turning from the room with a slow and spiritless 
step her eye chanced to fall — the ruby necklace 
as it lay on the little table, hing in the gloom 
with cold brilliancy, and all the painful circum. 
stances of the past night came back to her memory 
with a force that was absolute pain. 

She picked up the jewel and returned it to the 
casket with a tingling glow in her cheeks and a feel- 
ing of keen humiliation at her proud heart; then 
taking the little note directed to Jack she slipped it 
into her pocket, determined to run down and give it 
to Miss Lottie as soon as she had hung on her tea- 
kettle and kindled her breakfast fire. 

She hurried out to get an armful of wood, but 
when she reached the roots of the old maple she 
stood still with a sharp cry. 

Stretched on the wet earth, his garments drenched, 
his uncovered head and white, upturned face ex- 
posed to the beating rain, lay Ichabod. A little be- 

ond him was his violin and one of his precious 
Jallads, all torn and defaced by the rain. A piteous 
end for the poor lad’s blissful dream ! 

Dropping on her knees, Daisy raised the poor, 
limp head to her bosom, and searched frantically for 
his heart. 

Was it death that looked up at her from those 
staring, vacant eyes? Not death, thank Heaven. 
Though the poor, bruised heart beat feebly enough 
his pulse was bounding madly with the swift fever 
that protracted excitement and the cruel mockery 
of his triumph had kindled in his veins. 

Daisy called him again and again, but he answered 
only by that vacant stare; and putting forth all the 
power of her lithe young arms she succeeded in get- 
ting him into the cottage and out of his reeking gar- 
ments. 

Then, leaving him in his darkened room, she ran 
as swiftly as she could to Miss Lottie’s cheery cot- 


tage. 

The little milliner was in the rear yard, scattering 
grain to her pet pigeons. She dropped her basket, 
and ran to the gate in surprise when she caught 
sight of Daisy. 

“I want you to come over, directly, if you will, 
Miss Lottie,” she began, panting for breath, and 
shaking the water from her black hair. “ Ichabod’s 
very ill—I found him under the maple this morning, 
utterly unconscious—I must run for Doctor Wurt, 
and hurry back, Ichabod’s all alone.” 

She turned from the gate, before Miss Lottie could 
find words to express her consternation, but looked 
back the instant after. 

“Will you, please?” she said, taking the note 
from her pocket, her cheeks flaming with blushes, 
Pas Mrs. Turf’s as you come, and give this to 

ack?” 

Miss Lottie took the note mechanically, but she 
replied, sadly : 

** Jack’s gone, poor fellow. The ‘ Albatross’ sailed 
before daylighi.” 

Daisy turned again, not even pausing to take back 
her note, and walked swiftly away. 

“Too late,” she moaned, elasping her hands, with 
a throb of pain at her heart sharper than anything 
she had ever felt before. ‘‘ Too late—he’ll never for- 
give me now.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

IcHABOD was very ill for several weaks after that 
rainy morning. 

“A bad case,” said Doctor Wurt, shaking his 
head gravely. ‘‘ More brain than blood—poor fel- 
low, he may get up again, but he won’t last long.” 

The words struck sharply on Daisy’s heart, and 
she hung over his pillow in an agony of suspense. 

“He must not leave me,” was her constant cry. 
“T could not live without Ichabod.” 

And, as if controlled by her strong and passionate 

love, his fluttering soul did not quite take flight. 
After days of burning fever and raving unconscious- 
ness he began to grow better. .The light of reason 
came back to his great, shining eyes, the fever fire 
died out, and on Christmas morning he was well 
enough to sit in grandfather’s old chair, with his 
little tortoise kitten on his knee, watching Daisy 
with childish delight as she bustled about prepar- 
ing something dainty for his Christmas dinner. 
_ Daisy wore a pretty, bright-coloured rob :,and was 
in fine spirits that morning, partly because the sun 
was shining brightly over the newly fallen snow 
and partly because Ichabod was well enough to sit 
up. Her fear for Ichabod for the last few weeks had 
swallowed up every other anxiety. 

_Jack had not been gone quite three months, but 
ale had pretty well got over the keen agony she felt 
that morning when Miss Lottie told her the ‘ Al- 
batross ” had sailed. She had not forgotten Jack ; 
she thought of him constantly and tenderly, but 
time had softened her regret, and although she 
could not look at the pretty golden silk without a 
tingling blush of shame she was by no means mis- 
erable. It was not inher nature. She was like a 
morning-glory, she drooped and wilted under the 











fierce heat of noon, but with the return of morn 
she was as fresh and bright as ever, scattering her 
sweet odours on every breeze and opening her dewy 
— to every bird or butterfly that chanced to flit 


y- 

Sir Eustace had been at the cottage a great deal 
during the early part of Iehabod’s illness; so had 
May ; so even Lady pe pos ne herself, 

The lords and ladies of the Manor had always 
been famed for their condescension and kindness to 
their tenantry, and the little, reddish-brown cot- 
tage, together with scores of other cottages, amid 
the green Durham hills, helped to swell the princely 
income of the Ryhopes. 

Since that eventful day when Lord Raeburn 
failed to come and claim his waiting bride no talk 
of the wedding had been heard. It was broken off 
for all time, it seemed. 

A letter had come to Lady Ryhope from the ex- 
guardsman, but what excuse he olfered for his 
strange, unmanly conduct the world never knew. 
All that Lady Ryhope ever divulged was the fact 
that Lord Raeburn had gone abroad, and the mar- 
riage had been broken off by mutual consent. 

She was the same haughty, handsome lady. If 
there was bitterness in her heart no one ever knew 
it. Bat the rich roses faded from her cheeks and 
her clear blue eyes wore a frightened, anxious ex- 
grease. and she became more regular in her atten- 

née at church, more liberal in her charities in the 
parish. 

Almost hi | hes during his illness she drove 
down to see Ichabod, and brought him some tempt- 
ing delicacy ; and she gave Daisy all her fine needle- 
work to do at a very generous price, and even offered 
her the situation of companion to herself and May 
as soon a8 Ichabod should recover sufficiently to 
dispense with her attentions. 

hus matters stood on the Christmas morning 
upon which this chapter opens. 

Ichabod sat in the old chair, watching Daisy with 
smiling, childish eyes. His illness had been the 
happiest portion of his life, and the ‘very remem- 
brance of it—of the sunny afternoons when Lady 
May would come to see him and stand beside his 
pillow, with white rosebuds in her sunny hair—still 
lingered with him like the odour of departed 
flowers. 

Ichabod was like Daisy, a great dreamer, and not 
very firm in his resolves, especially when they 
chanced not to accord with his inclination. He be- 
longed not to the oak species, that the storm may 
splinter but never bend, but to that yielding, vine- 
like class of which his sister was a striking repre- 
sentation, 

Sitting there in the brilliant Christmas sunlight, 
he was thinking of his resolve to abjure for ever the 
vocation he adored and make the little cobbler’s 
bench his shrine; but all his old repugnance to a 
life of toil and privation rose within him like a 
fierce foe, and his eyes wandered wistfully to the 
battered old violin that stood in one corner. 

At this moment a sound of approaching wheels 
crunched on the snow without. 

Daisy, her dimpled arms bare to the elbows, her 
cheeks like scarlet, came out of the small kitchen 
and ran to the door. 

“Oh, dear!” she cried ; “ ’tis the Ryhope carriage 
—and—Lady May—and Lord Shaftonsbury! What 
a fright Iam !” 

But the earl had already sprung ont with that 
boyish alacrity that old men always affect, and was 
assisting May from the carriage. 

She received his gallantries very coldly, escaping 
from him as soon as her dainty feet touched the 
snow, and ran to Daisy, who had advanced to meet 
them, smoothing down the sleeves of her merino. 

“We've come to pay you a Christmas visit !” 
‘ried Lady May, “and to bring you some Christmas 
presents. How is Ichabod ?” 

“So much better,” replied Daisy, “and sitting 


up. 

She led the way to the cottage front room, and 
Ichabod, who had arisen to greet their noble visitors, 
advanced a step, his wan, wistful face flushing with 
pleasure. 

* No, no, Ichabod !”’ cried May, hastening to shake 
hands with him; “do not stand up—you are too 
weak yet. Sit duwn, please, and you shall see what 
a nice Christmas gift I’ve brought you!” 

The poor lad obeyed, his solemn eyes shining with 
delight; and May, returning to the cottage door, 
beckoned to the footman to bring in the gifts. 

The earl had returned to the carriage, and was 
handing them out. 

* And I’ll drive down to the ravine and get that 
mistletoe you were wishing for,” he called out, plea- 
santly. “* You'll be through with your gifts by the 
time I return.” 

May nodded indifferently, and seized upon the 
handsome violin-case that the footman was bring- 
ing in. 

“Tkis is for you, Ichabod,” she said, taking it 
across to his chair. ‘‘ Eustace had it ordered from 
London, and he says it’s a splendid instrument. I 


thought you would like a violin better than any- 
thing else.” 

He received it eagerly, his wan face fairly gleam- 
ing as he turned it over, and began to draw the glit- 
tering instrument from the case; then he fell to 
fingering the strings in a kind of caressing way,and 
at last he took the bow and drew it slowly from side 
to side. 

The quivering vibrations seemed to stir his in- 
most soul, his sensitive lips began to quiver, and 
after a few strokes he caught the instrument to his 
bosom in a passionate embrace, and struggled to 
speak, but the words died on his lips. 

‘*No,” interposed May, “do not thank me. If 
you are pleased, I need nothanks. Here, Daisy, this 
is for your black locks—pretty, isn’t it?” 

It was a jet comb brilliantly set with jewels, a 
novel and beautiful ornament. 

Daisy received it, her dusky eyes flashing with 
delight. 

“ And here’s a whole regiment of books,”’ con- 
tinued the little “ Lady Bountiful,” “and the hamper 
there is packed with goodies. Mamma was very gene- 
rous, and suffered me to giveaway anything I wished. 
I’ve several other calls to make in the parish. But 
just as I was starting,” she added, with a comical 
grimace, and a coquettish toss of her curled head, 
‘who should come but the earl—hateful old thing 
—and I was afraid to refuse to let him come, be- 
cause mamma might have made me stay at home. 
It would have been just like her. She adores the 
old creature—what for I can’t conceive. Daisy, put 
your comb in ; dear me, how becoming it is! Don’t 
take it out; Eustace is coming by presently, and 
I’d like him to see how nicely it suits you.” 

Daisy obeyed, blushing vividly, and her radiant 
face, brightened by the jewelled comb, filled the 
room with splendour. 

**Oh, Daisy, how beautiful you are!” cried May. 
crossing the room in her dainty blue silk robe, and 
sitting down by Ichabod ; “ you'll marry a prince 
or turn out to bea princess yourself one of these 
days. Now, then, Ichabod,” turning her sunny face 
upon him, “ play my ballad before that stupid old 
earl gets back.” 

And Ichabod, forgetful of everything else but 
the charm of her sweet presence, plays till all the 
frosty Christmas air resounds with thrilling melody. 

“Oh, how beautifal!” cries May, delightedly ; 
‘you are a genius, ‘‘ Ichabod, and I think Eustace 
is getting up some wonderful plan to help you. I 
don’t quite know about it yet. But, oh, dear, there’s 
the carriage and that tiresome earl, and Eustace 
too. I’m sorry they are together, for Eustace dis- 
likes the earl even more than I do. I can’t conceive 
how the old lord has offended him, but he has, and 
when Eustace does hate he hates with a vengeance. 
But my —— visit is over—I wish they had 
stayed a few minutes longer.” 

She rises, and the two gentlemen enter the cottage 
at the same moment. 

“ Look at Daisy, Eustace,” cries May; ‘‘ doesn’t 
she look nice in her comb ?”’ 

Sir Eustace does look, and his handsome face, 
slightly flushed by the wine he has taken in his 
Christmas calls, flashes with bold admiration. 

“ Nice doesn’t express it,” he replies; “she looks 
beautiful—like some dusky Indian princess. My 
Christmas gift,” he adds, extending his hand, “ I’ve 
caught you, and claim a kiss as the forfeit.” 

Daisy laughs and draws back, struggling to free 
her hands, : 

‘No, no,” she cries, “ I won’t consent to that ; it 
isn’t fair.” 

“Yes, it is,” he urges, eagerly, “itis fair and 
honourable, isn’t it, Ichabod ?” : 

But Ichabod, who has shrunk back into his old 
chair, with a painful sense of his own weakness and 
deformity, which he always feels keenly in Eustace’s 
prese ice, makes no answer. 

‘hen I’ll appeal to May,” continues the young 
baronet, still holding Daisy’s hands; “‘ ’’tis fair that 
she should kiss me, isn’t it, May ?” 

“ Yes, it is,” replies May, mischievously. 

Whereupon Sir Eustace, his gray eyes full of fiery 
passion, persists in taking by force the kiss which 
Daisy refuses to give, accompanied, on her part, by 
a great amount of pretty embarrassment and 
maidenly modesty. 

Lord Shaftonsbury has been drinking as well a3 
Sir Eustace, and wine heats the blood. 

The little scene between Daisy and the baronet 
fires him into sudden boldness. : 

“By your own mouth has your condemnation 
been spoken,” he cries out, catching M \y’s arm with 
one hand and holding a bunch of mistletoe over her 
fair head with the other—“ under the mistletoe I 
claim my Christmas gift.” : , . 

But the girl draws back haughtily, shaking off his 
hand. 

‘Come, come,”’ he continues, “ you can’t refuse 
me fairiy—can she, Miss Daisy ?” 

Daisy, still covered with blushes, only laughs. 
“There, now,” continues the old earl, ‘“ Misa 








Daisy is on my side; give me my Christmas gift.” 
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“JT won't,” retorts Lady May. 

“Then I shall have to take it by force,.as; Sir 
Eustace did.” 

“I'd like to see you attempt it!’ 

Her manner is half jesting; half in earmest, and 
her blue eyes gleam witha mocking light that stings 
the old peer to the quick. 

Still holding her arm, he draws her suddenly to- 
ward him, and strives to obtain the kiss, but:May 
is too quick for him, The touch of his, hand seems to 
thrill her with disgust, and she gives: him a childish 
push, that sends him staygyering,,across.the room. | 

Sir Eustace breaks into a mocking Jaagh,. but)! 
Ichabod looks.on from his ehair,.with a face as 
white as.death. 

Regaining his equilibrium,, the old earl,. hot; sith 
Wine and passion, and smarting from the mortifica- 
tion of his failure, starts forward. with renewed 
energy; but May, still langhing in spite of;herself, 
springs behind Ichabod’s chair, and clagpa.,her 
hands over his.shoulders, 

** Help. me, Ichabod !’’ she cries. “ Don’tlethim 
touch me again.”’ 

Thus appealed to, and, thrilled to.his heart’s core 
by the clasp of her white hands, poor; Ichabod rises 
to his feet dreadfully in, earnest. 

“Stand back,” he commands,.etemly. ‘,You 
ehan’t lay your hand on-her.” 

The earl flushes hotly, and an, angry light. rises 
in his dull. eyes. 

“*Shan’t 1?” he retorts,seornfally. “ We’lleee!” 

Thrusting the slender.arm aside, as if it. were a 
straw, he makes a graspat May, but. putting forth 
all his little strength Ichabod hurls hig: poor, puny 
body against him so quickly and unexpectedly that | 
the Lord of Shaftensbury Court, with, all, bis blue | 
blood and haughty pride, goes sprawling headleng 
to the floor. 

Lady May, in spite of her dignity and high-breed- 
ing, claps her hands and laughs like a. child, and 
Sir Eustace cries : 

“Good, Ichabod! Knock ,him.down ;again, | I'll 
back you.” 

The earl serambles to. his feet, white with rage. 

“You impudent, club-footed beggar !”.he.gasps, 
seizing Ichabod by the arm, “how. dare.) yousay 
hands on a gentleman? I’lI—I’ll——” 

But before he has time to finish his threat. Icha- 
bod, in a frenzy of insane excitement, his brain, still 
hot from thefever-fires that have scorchedit,anatches 
up a long, keen-bladed. leather-knife that lies. near, 

and faces the peer with a lurid blaze in, his eyes. 

“Stand back,” he. gasps,; with hoarse,:panting 
breath, ‘t stand back or |’li- murder you!” 

(To be continued.) 





Ir isrumoured that Her Majesty will probably 
visit the island of Syke while on. her propose 
Highland tour this autumn. . Few parts of .Her 
Majesty’s dominions offer a more attractive pano- 
rama of interesting scenes; and to one whose.ap- 
preciation of Highland grandeur is so perfect, Syke 
will prove highly attractive and agreeable. The 
Queen will be the, first: of our.sovereigns, since 
James LV. of Scotland, to whom the mists and the 
mountains of the Hebrides will have been unveiled. 
We trust that the ‘Queen's weather’. may accom- 
pany Her Majesty among the hills. The country) 
round Loch Arkaig, in which Prince Charles Edward 
found shelter and concealment in his wanderings, 
will, it is said, be visited by Her Majesty, with the 
Lochiel of the present day. acting as guide to .the 
hiding-places of his ancestors, 

THE PRINCIPALITY OF MONACO AT, THE VIBNNA | 
ExuiBiri0on.—Although the smallest of European | 
monarchies, the principality of Monaco is better 
represented at the Vienna Exhibition than in| 
many a larger country. A building in the Pompeian | 
style occupies the centre of a garden tasteful.y laid 
out, and planted with specimens of the'Flora of 
Monaco. Amongst a fine collection of. flowers the 
irises and Japanese lilies, now in full bloom, deserve | 
especial praise. The pepper-tree, with its graceful 
foliage, the aloes, the cypress, the olive, orange, 
lemons, and a number of odoriferous plants, give 
the garden quite a tropical character. Foremost | 
amongst the industries of Monaco is the manufac- 
ture of perfumery; and the specimens from the 
laboratory of Monte Carlo are especially worthy of | 
mention. The ‘‘ Kau de Cologne’’ manufactured at 
this. establishment is in every respect equal, in 
quality to that distilled in the city from which it 
takes itsname. Gallia, aliqueur which is reported 
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to possess rare hygienic qualities, is also aspeciality 


| great :deat written about Lerd Westbury since shis 


death, ,and,sheuld be;glad to bestow. a.tribute. of | 
respect, to the memory of se great aman. Columns 
are not atour disposal, bub the following, we think, 
will enable many, if not thoroughly to understand 
him,, at: Jeast te aheck off the value of,.those; esti-| 
mates of -hig character which, when unfavyoprable, 
have been s0.in.@ great »menaure from jealousy of 
snceess and.an incapacity to undenstand a 

which above allshings waa.not.akin to theirs; being’ 


bitter against shallowness and mental shorteomings | . 


that aped intelligence; and-unmercifully lashing of 
pretence, that..was endeavouring to. hide..its, true 
quality from the world. ‘The,summary we offer is 
this:—Lord Westbury never lost aight of a elient’s 
interest,.and) often.gave the priceless.aid of his, ser- 
wices frankly and free of cost.| He would often jook 
out a friend whose all was ataked ema lawsuit and 
deliver him. A.poon gentleman erushed aad broken 
by serrow,:and with-all, the hopes of his life ever- | 
whelmed,by threate 
Saturday afternoon by a visit érom the,.shrewd aud 
generous counsellor., Sin Richard Bethell toak: him 
to his eountry house; and gave .him all shestime-he 
had till Monday that, he. might see how tovwin the; 
poor, man’s way. to)life.and, again ; and hae did 
80. What sort of aman was ne to.whom these 
characteristics. belonged ? 





“LIFE “AMIDST THE ICE, 

WHALING, in its details one of the most repulsive 
of human industries, hag associations incomparably 
fascinating to: the imagination, apart from, the 
the courage, the endurance, and the 
danger involved in the, pursuit. All these come, 
into the picture,and.underlie its charm, enhanced 
by the great distance, the: parting from home and 
friends, the absolute silence, the complete isolation. 
No news comes to the homes of the whalers until 
they bring it, with ease and plenty, or the grim 
blank of failure ; no passing ships hail the voyagers | 
to the far North, tothe magion, ween man’s dominion 
has not been acknowledged, where he is no more than , 
&@ persevering i er, who snatches, with incon- 
cejvable toil an culty, afew swift victories, and 
then is steadily, inexorably beaten back by the float- 
ing forces of the Ice King. The giant barriers of 
the ice realm are closed against him, and, the mys- 
terious night of the Aroctio winter bids defiance to 
his puny daring. ‘When the darkness comes upon 
the Polar, world does the strange calm that broods 
over the great wastes of water within the great 
wastes of ice which form the Spitzbergen Islands 
remain untroubled, or do the winds howl over. the 
black waves until.the ice barriers shiver, and moan, 
and split themselves into frantic fragments, career- 
ing wildly under the rushing lash of che tempest, 
and anon closing up for ,long spells ? 

At first it is alittle ‘difficult to grow accustomed 
to the absence of darkness, then the perpetual light 
becomes pleasant ; but there must be | aan some 
confusion about tima, especially when occupation is 
either severe toilor strong excitement, when danger 
is never absent for long, and every object is abso- 
lutely strange and novel. To drift off into the in- 
distinguishable fog on an ice layer, when in puréuit 
of a family of seals, wariest and most tantalizing | 
of oreatures,is only anancident, and then the sailors 
begin to recall dismal precedents. ‘‘.You remember | 
them ’ere chaps as_was left im this here way, and | 
was all froze to death ?” says,one to another. ‘*As 
for that ship ‘Enterprize,’ I assure.you, sir,” says 
a third, “ wecould speak to the men on the ice, but | 
could not get at them!, blowing a gale and freezing 
hard at the time! thermometer 40 degrees below 
zero!” We did all we could; the oars and fore-masts | 
were tied together to try and reach them by means , 
of a raft, when they disappeared in the fog, lost to 
sight, though not to memory, and’ they all 
perished |” 

Tae whaling’boats are in requisition, and.the 
shoals of seals multiply, as the schooner,sails north- 
ward under the never-setting sun, amid a scene, of 
silent desolation, and frequently, muffled in dense 
fog ; awfully insignificant, alien, and alone. Sud- 
denly they are “beset with ice,” and find tham- 
selves contemplating an aspect of nature “such as 
the painter  nright imagine, or the poet, with his 
licence, might invent, or the imagination of a 
sleeper could fancy in dreams of night.” A great 
storm is blowing. over the unfrozen sea far away, | 
but the schooner, fastened to a bit of ice, whose 
two projecting tongues keep Off the pressure of the 
outer ice,~which has closed them up Within 200 


of this place, and is said to have been used in the | yards, lies in deep calm. A boatis lowered; and/the 
hospitals during the late F'ranco-German war in | men sit in dead silence,in it, watching for the nar- 
preference to any other tonic :emedy. A fine collec- | whal, which is blowing near, and throwing.up little 


tion of pottery is also exhibited, and is remarkable 
for the delicacy of form and richness of colour. The 
specimens of cabinet work are excellent, and made 
from native wood, such as olive, cypress, - etc. 


jets of vapour from the blow holes on either side of 
the head, The harpooner is ready, the tubs andthe 
line are prepared ; but the narwhal is difficult game ; 
he goes at tremendous speed, and his range of yision! 


Amongst the other productions of this country ex- | is wide; so;that when he is dragged on.to,the.ice, 


hibited are olive oil, wine, ete. 


with his spotted hide and his polished horn, he is a 


Tue Lare Lorp Wusrsury.—We have seen a | trophy of the first class. Great hordes of thiscurious 


ning rain, was,startled late,ene |. 





ananimal eavel through::the .Arctic seas, duask,:to 
te tail to 2 ee Cavalry, 
vatvong,. and their: play in. iee-en. 
eirdled:: water-wastes, is wonderful. to see, as their 
dappled.sides jpurve close. to: the surfaceyand the 
tilting) swordsre.:thrusti above the waves in their 
reckless :lunges.;.or they anddenly skimialo 
surface, curve their » 
down, follo ingthe yagavies of some chosen | 
-When.a crevwe at the! schooner. had ki 


mains, | thai 

she purpose of ;a grate, packed in-wood.and oakum, 

~~ ‘get fowtes Se materials, aes a So 
orous fumes guightasétenct any: bears: emaght 

be in the: neighbourhood. 

{But neither narwhalmor hear. eagses..such,.ex- 
citement as the real “ right. whale,’ the:tremendons 
giant, of| the seas, svith).the slikemess. Of :. as .man’s 
head.and face in tha: r0ofsofghis mouth 5.,whose 

(ia Waited »for. ins wpegahless .axpeetation, 
whose. qapturais the.hardest work mencando; w 
Value repays for ell thedabour and all.therisk even 
men who have ne.eyes:for the; heanty. .and: no sense 
forthe ,sablimity. of] the..neeney whilex they are 
sailing:,on .a) silwer,..6ea,;.in: the wonderful, Arotic 
sunlight, which is unlike light ini any other megion, 
in the still, intexieatingxeair which fills thein veins 
with life and thrills, theuvwith.s strange, happiness ; 
Past iridescent caves rising out of the, pure water 
they ean, seq) fay back, into, shem, where the upper 
edges are festooned math a daszling-oraament; like 
a network of. lace eamppsed of fine, gems, the fringe 
gleams in wore iataatie light with every. motion of 
the wavets and the faizy halle are, filled. withiawfal 
sound. 

Over the grand, beauty of the still, transparent 
water of King’s Bay; the enormous mountains, 
every foot of, their frontage occupied bya sea, bird, 
pot gata ab fail . earning motion; of their 
myriads ; and the great glacier which oocupies.the 
upper paral the. or, and fills the mind with 
awe—the , ns,.Aerctic, light is, shiming,, and 
glorifies all, that it.ikuminates. But. .where | the 
grandeur and the beauty are greatest;there the 
soliiude ia most ing, and.nowhere on the earth 

80 


does man, feel ;his, weakness, and, insi 
much as here amidst the awful desolation. 


SurTgeisM.-There hag bean an attempt at Sutice 
at Qomractee. |The widow of a Marwadee .expreaed 
her inteution to sacrifice. herself-upon. her, husband’s 
funeral pyre, and crowds of peeple came; to. witness 
the. spectacle ;,butithe police interfered, and kept the 
woman under ry.surveillance. . For the.first 
toreaidaya she did not taste a «morsel of. food or s 
drop of water, but after that time she was persuaded 
totake some viciuals to sustain life. . At present she 
spends her whole time in saying prayers. . She is 
about twenty-fixe years of age, 

Sz SAMUBL Baker,.—Sir Samuel and Lady Baker 
are on their way -home after- suppressing® the slave 
trade all along the.course’‘of‘the Nile; extending the 
rule ofthe Khedive’ of ‘Egypt from Oairo* to the 
Equator; and ¢dding to our stock of geograpbicat ob 
servation one of the most interesting facts that have 
yet been brought to light by African exploratioom— 
the fact, we mean, that the Albert, Nyanza and that 
glittering sheet of water upon the banks of which 
Livingstone loitered’ so long, “!anganyika, are & 
single piece of water, forming a spleudid ‘inland see 
stretching through seyen degrees of latitude. 

A DIAMOND WEDDING.—A diamond’ wédding is 
the next better thing it seams to a, golden one-the 
diamond is after sixty, years, the golden, after fifty 
years of wedded life... A:family festival of,, rare.oc- 
currence took place in Fischenthal, Caaton Zurich, 
few days ago, when M. Knecht, district; judge, and 
his wife celebrated their; diamond wedding. A sit- 
gular circumstance connegted with, the affair was 
that the pastor who joined.the.young couple sixty 
years before, was.present.on the occasion. . All -three 
ave still robust, and enjoy. the. best: of: health. |The 
Americaug:haye the senawn. of, introdueing the ti 
and‘ svooder; weddings;.which:.accord with their 
poetic notions of matrimony. 

THE “ SHOPPrIne’ or: uRKIsH- Lapies.—Orders 
bave..beon vissued) fromthe! Ministry of Police-re- 
aewing the-prohibition against ‘Turkish ladies enter- 
ing-shops-forthe purpose of making purchases, whe- 
ther-the shops be:kept' by Purks or Christians.: This 
prohibition’ was ‘first-issued at-the beginning of the 
present Sultan’s reign; but‘has for some time past 
been allowed to*fall intoidisuse. * ‘It is’ now’ formally 
renewed in-a commutivation addressed to the foreign 
legations, and a ‘direct order to Mussulman shop: 
keepers. ‘‘Purkish*.women must ‘for ‘the future 
make-all their purchases from their carriages, as the 
majority of the better classes do at present, or, where 
they have no carriages, at shop-doors or windows. 

A New Wonverk or THE Fauis or NiAGARA.~ 
Two men, named James Mumford, and. Thomas Con- 
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roy, who for many years have acted as guides through 
the Cave of the Winds on Goat, Island, determined to 
ascertain if there was. not another: caveunder.she 


“T suppose so,” answered the man, forcing out the 


words. 
«+ Lbaven' cvtenpene a7: more. “Mayn't I kiss 


t 
America Fall. They rapained the first of the ferry | you before Ago 


stairs, provided with ropes ladders. wet- 
ting beyond this sheet of water withoutanuch diffi- 
culty they found it necessary to-use their boats im) 
order to reach the desirediocality. Mr. G, W. Simms, | 
an eye-witness; says the men:were out’ of sight for 

some time, aud-he gaveithemupforlost. They soon, 

however, made their) xepppearance.¢nd pronounced 

the new eave-one of thewonders! of. the world. | It 

was pitch-dark: inthe.eave,aud in one place they 

stood between twowwalla ofsmater./' They were pre+ 
vented from goingufamthex\foravant of more tools and 

some means Of lighting the eave. 


‘ONLY VACOCHILD. 


OF all poor mem the:most to be pitied isxbhe.poor 
richman. !Zheemeaniin\jabsolute poverty cam be 
helped ;-but for theamaniwwho is poor withahis coffers 
fll of gold there. is: mo,earthly help--none,, unless 
something can get downvinto his heart:ang.epen the 
way for the incoming. rand @varmths Such 
a transformation T-enceakwew,eud diwilkitelt-you 
how it was<wronght. “dewasglon@by.only aulittle 
child. > 

Rufus Grote wasamiglly andimly-a‘aniser; thongh 
he had: probably , n knowledged that fact, to 
himself. At. therage ofadixnty héylived.ine close, 


small, shabby house,.in a narrday stréatthough'where 
the streets werésbroad, hexeweed aig row, the 
rental of wivieh yielded“@hatemight ha tewbeon-awnu- 


nificent ingome for any man, 4q 
In earlpdife Rufus Grotewiad been disappaigted, do 
while yet a young-man he Rad shudhimselfpup with- 


in his shell, and ‘allithe years of his. man- 
hood he bad nei ed mor giventeve or friend-. 
ship. Hey took: hia even tothe pound of 


usance,’ 
flesh if itywas'duehit by-¢he-bond, andvhe was; as 
ready to-disehargé all bopded obligations. 

When: petiple who .kwew:. Rufus. Grote. “wished, to 
point to a mamiwithout’mheart, they, ; 
They declared that: he loved no-human beingy-nodt 
even himself. That he did not love himself was 
evident to them from the fact that he gave to himself 
not @, single cumfort, of life which he could.avoid 
giving. and at the same time live, 

One evening just at dusk a coach stopped at Rufus 
Grote’s door and a. lady dressed in black and accom- 
panied by a.child alighted therefrom: and: plied the 
rusty iron knocker. 

The. miser answered the summons. and demanded 
to know the applicant’s business, 

“Uncle Rufus,” saidithe, woman, “ lam Mary Sand- 
ford, and this. isemy child.» Will you give ane shelter 
until I can find work ?” 

Mery Sandford was the:only daughter of Rufus 
Grote’s dead sister. He had heard of her husband's 
death, and he:hadshudderingly asked himself: more 
than once if it might not be possible that his widowed 
niece would call upon him for assistance. And now 
the dreaded «blow had fallen 'what ‘was he to do? 
Had he followed -the first:-impulse he would have 
turned the woman and child away with a word; but 
that ‘would have been inhuman.’ He was caught in 
trap. - He had to open his door wider, and let them 
in, And when they were in he was forced,.in common 
decency, to go out and buy a loaf of bread and some 
cheese. 

Mary Sandford was, thirty-five—a slight, pale- 
faced, pretty woman ;,and' what of. beauty, she; pos- 
sessed was due more to the reflex action upon.her 
face and manner of her native goodness than to,any 
outward form of feature. 

Her child—a girl of nine years—was called Flora, 
She was @ plump, dimpled, sunay-haired and sunny- 
faced cliild, with the light of a tender, loving heart 
sparkling in every feature. She was really and truly 
a thing of beauty, and @ perfect joy. 

After eating the.bread, and! cheese, and drinking 
cold water with it, Mary Sandford told. to Rufus 
Grote the story of, her.huaband’s death~ how: ne bad 
suffered long, and|how he had: left her in destitution, 

“But,” she concluded, as she saw a cloud upon her 
uncle’s face, “I am not come ‘to: be a burden upon 
you. Mrs. Maynard will be in town in a few'days 
and will give me work.” 

“Ugh! What kind of work?” gruntéd Rufus, 

“I shall keep house for her,” 

Later in the evening, by the dim light of @ single 
tallow candle, little Flora crept to the old man’s side 
and climbed up into his-Jap... Forthe moment he had 
& thought of putting her away, as he would haye put 


= kept on until she had both, hands npon his shoul- 
Ts, 


“You are my Uncle Rufus,” she said, with a qui- 


the:dsiss was, upon his,eheek. The.child waited a 


moment).as.thougufor avkiss in return, but-she did 
mot get. it; .and:sher down» 4nd. went with 
her mother tovthe” little.dark: room where Rufus 


eed given up to their use his.own bard, poor 


For himself the host<had planned to spread a 
blanket mpod.the floor in the living-room. He had 
s+ hopieny dy aud he could. sleep so again. 

Dhe oil of. Rufus-Grote’s heart was like-theadil 
ofijother. hearts.. A-seed once forced through the 
ernst ywould.find root. there—either good. orevil. 
| Iniiall-bisauanhood’s life so. bright athing vhad 
poterept-upon him before—so warm a thing as that 
@hildish'dsiss-had. not»touched his cheek. He did 
not think of it se,much until he was alone in the 
densedarkuess >and then; when he could see nothing 
elsehewould see that sunny.face, and the musical 

unded.again in-his ears. At first he would 
have» been to believe that the child’s mother 
had instru hex in\thisybut’»when he looked over 
all the cirenmmapances he knew that it could not have 


that ¢ 
Pewodteimpalse. 
Pym Seen taeneatintate: ated 
bedding»Ragfas Gro #0 soan is 
was his want? He dgeamed,.and. in’ higedreamselie 
aes a chetpbpand ‘felt ee ae 
with kissepppon bis.cheek4 Arid he said to 
in his dreams: 
 * Sunoly hesaoot, basuchappogte if these-ewept 
In th ¢-Rufas Grotew. very éarly” 
Hewbad thy the night befora44hathahad bread 
andy cheese@yemough fom: breakfast ; but after «the 
night's restw-perhaps @fter the night’svdreams-ehe 
took hpughts. Without exaptly cgpprehend- 
the sense of utter lonelingys and sel- 
Bad ‘giv enplace—just the glimmering. ofie 
a~-“warmer >sense’ of ip- and 
fraternity, He put his hand up to the cheek 
where the-impress: of* the child’s kiss had fallen, 
and, .a,,new,.,xesplution came. to: his: mind, |i He 
-wentout to a neighbouring: street: corner and pur- 
. chased ;tea,, and eugar, and» butter,.and new warm 
breakfast-rolls,-and.a ismall can of milk,’ He bad 
just deposited these articles upon his'own table-when 
Mrs, Sandford made her appearance. 

* Good morning, Uncle Rufus,” 

Had the host caught that sound when hé first arose 
it; would:have startled him; but it fell very softly 
upon: his ears:now.'’ Hehad been exercising, and had 

vearned the ‘salute. 

‘“Good morning, Mary,” ‘returned ‘Rafus ; and, so 
odd was it, that the very tones of his own Voice sur- 
prised him, 

“What can I do for you this morning, upiclé ? 
‘May I get your breakfast for you?” 

“T will light a fire,” said the, man,'“and then, if 
you please, you may make a ¢up of.tea.” | 

The fire was lit, and then he showed where hid 
dishes were. 

Mary Sandford was an accomplished housekeeper, 
and she could accommodate herself.,to, circumstances 
very narrow. While she was busy a say of fresh 

- Sunshine, burst into the room, lighting .up the dingy 

walls, and making golden with) its, light, the. atmo- 
sphere of the place. It,.wasi little; Flora; , bright, 
joyous, and jubilant,.thiuking only) of:leve. ini this 
first. hour of her waking from sweet, :refreshin4 
sleep. . Without a.word; only. a.zipple of gladness 
dropping from her lips,. she: went to: where the ‘old 
man, had just:sat down in the corner, and:erept up 
again into his lap. 

“T can’t reach your cheek, uncle,’?: she lang!:ed, 
“ without getting up ;»:youare so big, dud am so 
‘little.” 

And then she kissed’ him as’ she~ had done the 
night before ; but not as on thenight before did Rufus 
Grote. 

With a movement almost spasmnodic—so strange 
was it for him—he drew-the child back to him, and 
imprinted a hearty kiss upon her round cheek. 

And the words—“ Heaven bless, you, little one!” 
fell from his lips before he knew it. 

Verily the crust was broken. But liad any good 
seed fallen upon the heart ? 

‘What an odd scene for the miser’s home! A,really 
good breakfast, a, table tastefully laid, the fumes 
from the tea-pot fresh and fragrant,.and the,sur- 
roundings cheerful. 

After breakfast: Rufus Grote was forced to goaway 
on business..And on that day he ouncluded arrange- 
ments for the leasing of a building which wasg.to re- 








Vering, eager smile, 





turn him a.thousand a year; and he meant, when the 


“SP he little -warm-arms were around his necky.and,| 


been ; andgimebhs before he slept, h «was glad | 
¢ aidclsnaadetadeaorne to Dimoth hese 


business was done, that he would be poorer than 

ever, andsive.on.Jess than heretofore, so that he 
ht lay upsmereendmore, 

ne oa ofthis houses was vacated— 


a-dwelliug in one ts, 
 Hewaw-his-agent, anderdered him to let the house 


as quick as possible, 

ee. while Mrs. Sendfordywas out, Flora 
came to. Rufus Groie’s side.and: lopked),earnestly in 
his face. 

“Uncle,” she said, with quainteseriousness, “ dou’t 
you-wantme taget into your jap?” 

“Why do youask that ?” demaadeddhe old man. 
Pa said Lamustn’t. Shewaid)you;wouldn’t 

he it. 

“What made her think [.shouldn'tdike it?” 

“Because shevaaid,.you-weren’ nd. she 
criedisthen she said-that her little -gizlsnustu’taunake 
het Uncle\Rufus diskikeher.” 

* Audowhat’ dideyomeay, to that ?¥yasked ‘Rufus 
Grote, with awakening interest. 

“TJ told mamma that T-wonld put mymemaaround 
your neck, and hug and/kiss-youy and: se@ Sf Lepuldn't 
make you love me. And if you lovedeneuinew you 
would let me sit in yourdap.” 

“When-Mary Sandford,came in, balf.amhourlater, 
p-she-feund her child in ‘Uncle Rufus’alapphemsunny 
headtpitlowad upon his;bosomeud higvesrengyarms 


hentwining ker, 

Y Phe good eced-had falisn, and had taken pot ! 
}! Three days afterwards Rufue@ rote eawihis agent, 
yand told him that he needmotdmrry abontletting the 


ql 


jpempty house. 


n the evening of that)sameday Mary. Sandford 
came in with a letter ineheryhand, andfeund Flora 


=pneatied away in her uncle's arms. 


“Uncle Rufus,” she said, *kidhave recaiwedarletter 
from Mrs. Maynard. Sheijill be, atheme the day 
after to-morrow.” 

- a she warts you:toitake'charge ofjher house ?”” 

ii) es.” 4 

“ Very well. Wait tilksheycomes.” 

And the old man heldwthejlittle ciild inthis arms 
until it was time to go to-bed. 

» On the following-morning Uncle:Rufus told Mary 
that he wanted her to take a ride with him during 
the forenoon. 

She said slie would be at his service. 

And later a fine: coachidrew up before’the door, and 
Uncle Rufus came in and.bade Mary make ready, and 
to. make Flora. ceady also. 

They rode along, and when they stopped Unele 
‘Rufus handed them: out, befure a heuse/ with» great 
chestnut trees growing in the yard aud upon the foot- 


way. 
. And he led them intothe house. 

And in She broad; handsome parlour he turned and 
} spokeholding Flora by-the hand. 

*Mary,”. he said, ‘‘this little child has-promised to 
make her old uncle:happy, and Iwill not-give ber up. 
This house is mine. © If you will come and kelp me 
take care of it, I will live init, What say you?” 

What could she say ? 

‘She saw the new light’ upom her uncle's face ; and 
when he took the child in his arms, and held.the 
gunny head close upon bis bosom, she saw the |,jeas- 
ing of the coming time. She said, with a burst: of 
ears: 

“ Dear uncle, if Flora and Lean make you happy 
you may command ns both.” 

* There. was great wouder when, Rufus, Grote, ap- 
peared a well-dressed, smiling, happy man. 

And in the: mansion:bengath.the shade of the great 
chestnut trees were peace and joy. 

An angel, inthe shape of alittle child, had touched 
a human heart long buried..in oold.darkuess,y; and 
brought it forth to love, and blessing. 

G: EO. 





e+ 


Vauve or: House’ Property in Lbonpoy.—A 
faint-idea of the value of house property iu London 
may be gleamed from the following statement :--On 
Saturday,upon a block’ of’ handsome offices “just 
erected’ in Leadenhall Street, the ground-floor of 
the back block—simply a room under 50 feet by 40— 
Jets for one thousand guineas a year, on a twenty 
years’ lease, and.all the other rooms in propoxtion. 

Enoine DRIVERS AND SToKERS.—It. is, a proverb 
in France that engine. drivers and stokers will be 
specially exempted from punishment in a. certain 
place. “To look at these poor fellows now-a-days re- 
calls the martyrdom of St. Lawrence. French -rail- 
way companies are very severe in their punishments 
for neglect, the driver or stoker must, retuain) beside 
the engine once steam is. up. Punctual,.umning and 
economy in the consumption of, oily grees, and coal 
are rewarded according to a fixed scale {the inechan- 
ics must insure their lives, the companies paying half 
the premium, The families of auysorvent killed in 
the service will be provided with employment::by 
the companies, 
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LOVE AND DELUSION. 
“You will like her, George. She is very charm- 


Nettie Wallace uttered the words slowly with an 
interrogative accent, and then lifted her sweet brown 
eyes to her lover’s face with a coquettish shyness. 

*“ Like her? Yes,as I like the hundreds of wo- 
men I[ pass daily in the streets!” answered George 
Manchester, pressing Nettie’s pink cheeks between 
his hands and kissing her red, pouting lips. ‘ Did 
you think, you darling little rogue, that I would 
a myself before this wonderful Miss Bal- 

our ?” 

“Oh, no, but on 

The maiden hesitated, and her long lashes 
drooped. 

‘* But she is so beautiful, you were about to say. 
Pshaw! What are all the houris of the East at the 
side of my blushing Nettie, my heart's first choice, 
my wife that is to be ?” 

She looked up with a great happiness in her eyes, 
& flush of gratification on each check Surely there 
‘was not another man in the world like this lover of 
hers, so handsome, so noble, so true! And yet, 
fondly believing this, a shadow at times darkened 
her hopes. Everybody liked him, everybody flat- 
tered him, and his continued cheerfulness might be 
‘in a great measure the result of satisfied vanity. 

* What is my pet thinking of now?” he queried, 
in his musical voice, gazing wistfully upon her. 

“Oh, nothing, George, nothing,” she answered, 
ashamed of her suspicions and trying to hide her 
confusion. “I was only—only wondering when you 
would come again.” 

This was a very innocent, harmless little falsehood, 
‘but the maiden foun: some difficulty in forcing it 
out ; deception was foreign to her, her very nature 
rejoiced in truth, and she felt she had wronged him 
and herself. 

“Well, my darling, if this fascinating Miss 
Eugenia Balfour is coming to-morrow, and is to re- 
main here a month, I don’t know as you will see me 
during that time. For it—it seems as if you were 
afraid to have me meet her.” 

* Oh, George ! how can you ?” she exclaimed, re- 
proachfully, 

“ There, there, Nettie, don’t look at me in that 
way! Of course I didn’t doubt your trust in me. I 
only said it seems, you know.” 

She nodded her head to signify that she was satis- 
fied with the explanation, but she wasn’t. 

“Then you will come to-morrow evening ?” she 
murmured, trying to conceal her disturbed feelings 
behind a faint smile. 

“Yes, dear, and now good night!” 





[ISS BALFOUR’S ARRIVAL. ] 


He caught her slight form in his arms, pressed a 
warm kiss upon her lips, and then, smoothing her 
glossy brown hair, once more bade her adieu. Nettie 
sighed, half in pleasure, half in pain, as he left the 
cottage, and then ran to the window to watch him 
under the arch by the old church, and to admire his 
tall, muscular form, brought into such bold relief by 
the silvery moonlight. As he passed from view a 

haeton, drawn by two ponies and containing two 
adies, drove up. They were Miss Balfour and her 
maid, The former alighted, paused an instant to 
give the servant some instructions, and then moved 
on toward Lilac Cottage. 

Nettie met her at the door with an exclamation of 
delight. 

“T’ve surprised yous dear, haven’t I?” said Miss 
Balfour, clasping her friend in her arms, and kiss- 
ing her warmly. “I take a wicked pleasure in 
coming when I’m least expected. I suppose the 
beauties of the night tempted me. Dear me, how 
stupidIam! We might oe taken a ride if I had 
not sent Janet back with the carriage. But I was 
thinking of having a nice cosy chat with you, and I 
can, for you are all alone, I see.” 

“Yes, uncle retired to his study some time ago,” 
replied Nettie, as she took her visitor’s wraps and 
placed them in a side room. 

Miss Balfour was, in theatrical parlance, a versa- 
tile artiste. She could accommodate herself to any 
and all circumstances with a charming grace. In 
addition to this she possessed a keen penetration, a 
deep sagacity that enabled her to detect individual 
weakness, and to take advantage of it in a manner 
to best suit her owh purposes, 

It was not long before her tenderness had an 
effect upon Nettie’s susceptible heart, and she, Net- 
tie, told her the story of her love with many blushes 
and much hesitation. 

““Why should you falter or drop your eyes, dear ?”’ 
murmured Eugenia, gently stroking her friend’s 
shining tresses with her jewelled hand. ‘“ Love is 
the dearest dream of life. Be thankful for it, be 
proud of it.” 

And then sighing, as if her own words had re- 
called sad memories, Miss Balfour arose and walked 
across the room. 

Nettie watched her as she paused to examine some 

lants on a dais, and wondered if this grand, bril- 
fiant woman had a secret grief. Simple child, she 
was a stranger to artifice and thought all words 
sinccre. 

The next evening just at dusk, as George Man- 
chester enterod the little garden, he beheld a being 
whose wondrous beauty caused him to pause and 
utter an exclamation of wonder under his breath. 
Standing among the flowers, her glorious head, with 





its wealth of raven hair, poised gracefully, her 
round, snowy arms clasped over her blue silk below 
the waist, and one delicate foot peeping forth unde 
her dress, sheseemed the incarnation of some celes- 
tial spirit. How like stars gleamed her blue eyes, 
blue as the sky or waves, what 9 strange lov q liness 
they made in contrast with her midnight hair. The 
man was almost dizzy with admiration, when sud- 
denly Nettie appeared, her face very white, her lips 
compressed. Forcing a smile to her features, she 


id : 

“ Miss Balfour, allow meto present my betrothed, 
Mr. Manchester.” 

Why had she designated him thus? It was cer 
tainly bold. , 

Avery slight frown passed over the young man’s 


face as he bent over Miss Balfour’s hand, but it 
changed toa smile as he looked up and saw the 
light of admiration in her blue eyes, 

Yes, it must have been admiration, and her 
turning away so quickly proved the pleasant con- 
ceit. 

Presently the three entered the house, but 
George did not strive as usual to say a leving word 
in secret, his attention was all directed tv Eugenia. 
His choicest sentences, the sweetest modulations 
of his voice were all brought into play, and he was 
more than usually careful of his attitudes and ges 
tures. ‘ 

Nettie saw it all witha dull, throbbing pain in 
her heart. 

It was as she had feared it would be, but she 
would conceal her emotions. He should not see that 
she was troubled. : 

Anon, Miss Balfour seated herself at the piano, 
and while she ran her fingers over the keys she 
talked and laughed with George, and flashed her 
eyes upon him, and shrugged her dimpled shoul- 
ders and curled her red lips to show her wonderfully 
white teeth. 

Her words were ripples of music, her glances were 
intoxicating, her smi'es were visions of beauty ; 2° 
two seemed alike. 

“Is there no instrument you play, Mr. Man- 
chester 2” queried Eugenia, arching her brows, 40 
turning toward him so that the full blaze of the ga4 
reflected upon the diamond on her breast. 

** T play the guitar a little.” . 

“The sweetest music in the world!” she inter- 
rupted, clapping her hands with a childish enthu 
siasm, more fascinating from its assumption of in 
nocence. ‘I love to Sa it. Come, we will have 
duet. Will you oblige me ?” ‘ 

He bowed low, and, passing by Nettie as if she 
werea mummy, took the guitar from its rest and 
tightened the strings as he walked back. Chancing 
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think that perhaps he had neglected his be- 
Sothed a little, be glanced toward her and said: 
“Come Nettie, wecan’t get along without your 
ou know.’ 
we enies would show pique, so she arose and 
joined them. x , 

Miss Balfour’s voice was a rich, powerful so- 
rano, and mingled with Nettie’s alto, and the 
Paritone of George, it made enchanting music. 

Eleven o’clock struck before it ought, George 
thought, and he left the house feeling as if he had 
dzopped frem some enchanted palace into a dark 
yenia! 

ugenia 

Basal was before his eyes, all around him—he 
never once thought of his true, patient Nettie. 

“ Your lover is very handsome, dear,” said Eu- 
genia, after they returned from bidding the young 
man ee - P 

“ Everybody calls him so,” answered Nettie. 

And she tried to a. ; 

“But he knows it,” said Miss Balfour, again 
ebrugging her white shoulders. ‘‘ He expects homage 
too. You must train him, Nettie; men, like colts, 
are good for nothing until they’re broken. That’s 
ery coarse, I know, but very true. Dear me, I’m 
tired. Come, dear, and help me take down my hair, 
and I’ll tell you lots you don’t know, you dear, art- 
leas child,” yon 

Miss Balfour’s statements, the principal one 
being that all men were vacillating and treacherous, 
did not bers ph por wees aoe rae a meer me 
‘was heartily glad when they separa’ or the nig 

Time went on, and affairs remained about the 
game at Lilac Cottage. 

George came nearly every night and bestowed 
oearly all his attentioa upon Eugenia, invariably 
asking her to walk to the gate with him, so that 
‘Nettie could not get a chance to reproach him. 

He felt that he merited it, you see, but agreed 
with himself: that fate was shaping his course. 
Miss Balfour held dominion over him ; he knew it, 
he felt an exhilaration in the fact; he also thought 
that she cared for him. 

Sometimes a melting glance would meet his from 
those mystic blue eyes, her hand touching his would 
tremble, and her bosom would pulsate faster be- 
neath its covering of filmy lace, He saw it all, and 
gioried in it. 

To win the love of such a woman as this would 
indeed be a triumph! 

One evening, while Nettie was taking care of her 
—_ her lover and Eugenia were walking in the 
garden. 

“You are sad, Mr. Manchester,”’ said Eugenia, in 
a low, interested tone. 

“Yes, I have reason to be,”’ he replied, looking 
appealingly into her face. “I have walked in the 
dark ; now that the light has burst upon me I am 
blinded with regrets and grief. Oh, Eugenia, why 
is it that we are led, in moments of delusion, to 
‘bind our honour where our hearts can never go ?”’ 
x... bent her head very low, and sighed tremu- 

sly. 

Impulsively he caught her hand, it fluttered in 
his grasp, the touch thrilled him. He looked up, 
her face was pensive. 
. * Eugenia, untilI saw you I never knew what 
ove——’ 

“No more, George! It is wrong.” 

“ IT cannot help it. My soul cries out for you.” 

“Hush! I will not hear you.” 

She drew her hand away, and, turning from him, 
wovered her face, 

For an instant she stood thus, her majestic form 
quivering ; then, with something that sounded very 
much like a sob, she ran into the house. 

“She loves me—thank Heaven she loves me!”’ 
murmured the young man, exultingly. “I must 
make my e as best I can with Nettie, and then 
win this glorious woman for my wife. How proud I 
shall be of her! how she will grace my home! I 
must have been mad to ever fancy Nettie; beside 
Eugenia she seems but a verdant maid—a child. I 
hope she won’t feel bad; I’m sure it's not wrong to 
ask for a release, since she could never be happy 
with me, knowing that I loved another. Ha! she 
comes now.” 

Ina moment Nettie came down tHe path, her 
eyes drooping, her face wearing a pale, anxious ex- 
pression. 

“ How is your uncle?” asked George, knowing he 
must say something, and not knowing how to intro- 
duce the subject that lay heaviest on his mind. 

Better,” answered Nettie, pausing and folding 
her arms, 

Her brown eyes were upon him in mingled grief 
and reproach. He grew restless and srennl bi 
heel into the gravel, and gazed at the stars and 
earth—everywhere but into the blanched face that 
confronted him. 

x... silence was becoming tantalizing—it must be 

n, 

“ Nettie——” he forced out the word asif it werea 

boue in his throat.and then paused, embarrassed, 











* Well, George ?” 

The tone was low, but terribly clear; her tender, 
wistful eyes seemed to burn into his soul as he met 
them for an instant. 

“ T—I—confound it! excuse me. The fact is, 
Nettie, I’ve been hasty—I mean we've made a 
grievous error; we were deceived by ourselves.” 

“ Speak for yourself only, if you please, George,” 
she said. 

“Well, then, I—don’t think hard of me, Nettie 
—don’t—I couldn’t foresee events, you know. I— 
T love another, and——” 

“You want your ring? Heroit is.” 

The little fingers held the gold circlet toward him 
—the same fingers that he had pressed so many 
times, and called his own! - : 

Streams of perspiration rolled down his face, his 
heart beat tumultuously. 

He looked up. Her features seomed as marble; 
her eyes glowed weirdly; her arms were locked 
across her breast, aa if to crush down the awful 
sorrow that raged within. 

A flood of shame went over his nature; he bowed 
his head and walked away without another word. 

‘* May Heaven forgive him!” 

The words escaped Nettie’s lips in a low, pitiful 
wail, and she dropped to the earth as one stricken 
with death, A few minutes later Eugenia found 
her there, and by the aid of a servant carried her to 
her room. 

* * . S * 


A month had sed. George Manchester had 
searched in vain for Eugenia Balfour. The day fol- 
lowing his release from Nettie she had left Lilac 
Cottage, and gone—he knew not whither. He made 
diligent inquiries among his friends, but, as has 
been said, without any satisfactory results. How 
he felt he could not tell ; he never tried to justify to 
himself his course toward Nettie. The subject was 
distastefulto him. At times he experienced a wild 
yearni : for Sugenia, and then he cared for nothing 
and tucame melancholy and restless. 

“Tl go to Brighton!’ he exclaimed, as, seated 
alone iu his room, he passed his hand wearily across 
his brow. ‘‘ It may be that she is there. Heavens ! 
I shall go :cad if this mockery of life continue.” 

The next Jay saw him ensconced in apartments at 
an hotel. 

“She is here!” he was saying, with a joyous 
smile, as he gave tae finishing touches to his toilet. 
“ Now my trials wiii 21.3. and peace will be mine. I 
know she loves me! How well 1 remember her sighs, 
her emotion on that night a1 the cottage! Ah! how 
happy I shall be when that graidly beautiful woman 
is mine |” 

Leaving his room, he hurried downstairs, and 
looked in at the ladies’ parlour. She was sitting 
there, her head resting upon her hand, her lovely 
face wearing a pensivé expression. Softly entering, 
he sciuhated her, and said, in a deep, earnest 
voice : 

** Miss Balfour—Eugenia, I have found you !” 

She turned around, nodded pleasantly, and ex- 
tended her hand. He caught it rapturously within 
his own, and then seating himself near her said: 

“Why did you leave without telling me where you 
were going? Was it kind, Eugenia?” 

“ Well, no, it wasn’t, I confess ; but I thought it 
the better way,” she a meditatively tapping 
her fan against her hand. ‘ You know there were 
sume circumstances——” 

She paused, bit her lips, and blushed crimson. He 
walked across the room once to gain courage for the 
crisis ; somehow he felt nervously anxious. 

“‘It was over between Nettie and me, you know,” 
he said, at last. 

“Indeed! It is for the best, I hope.” 

g age it must be!” he ejaculated, pausing 
abruptly, and clasping her hand. “Hear me. I| 
love you more than my life, love you with a depth 
that never came to my heart before. Oh, dearest, 
tell me—tell me that you will be mine, that you 
love me,” 

A sardonic smile played over the red lips; the 
blue eyes twinkled merrily. 

“Sorry I can’t oblige you, George.” 

“*Great Heaven! what do you mean ?” 

He staried back, his eyes dilated with amaze- 
ment and mortification ; his face grew white with 
anger and grief, his fingers interlaced. 

“ Why, how stupid you are, George,” she replied, 
with a cunning little frown, “I never loved you.” 

‘* Never loved me!” he gasped, catching at a chair 
for support. “‘Then why in Heaven's name did 
you make me think so?” 

“For fun.” 

“ Then my misery, my despair, is your pleasure.” 

“Fear” 

‘** You have no heart,”’ he cried, in a paroxysm of 
rage. ‘You are a beautiful snake—a monster—a 
—oh, Heaven, why did I ever see you? Smile, 
woman, smile at your accursed work—your reward 
will come.” 

“As yours has. You caused Nettie this very sor- 
tow! Would I trust you? Whatis a traitor’s word?” 





She arose and glared upon him with her subtle 
eyes, her face full of scorn. 

He returned the glance with one more fiery, his 
facial muscles twitching nervelessly, his fingers 
working together convulsively. 

* And so you—you who won me from my loyalty 
to her—now take upon yourself the duty of judge 
and executioner! You pretend to high and noble 
motives for this deed. Bah! ‘tis false! You 
stooped to make me love you. You employed arts 
that she would have scorned! Woman, you take 
advantage of circumstances to make yourself a 
heroine, an avenger of your sex! Am ! go blind 
that I cannot see through your shallow devices ? 
Ugh! I hate, loathe, execrate you !” 

“* You shall answer for these words, sir!” 

The door opened as the words were uttered, and 
the Marquis of Clareford entered th’ rym, his face 
white with wrath, his hands clench:: | 

“Ah! ’tis plain now!’ ejaculat.a Manchester, 
smiling with contempt. ‘ You desert mo for a 
marquis! A title is a consideration—a motive for 
avenging Nettie’s wrongs! Most noble Eugenia, I 
congratulate you and—myself !”” 

With a mocking bow he left the room, and took 
the next train for London, The following morning 
he received a challenge from the marquis, but took 
no notice of it except to intimate that he was able 
to defend himself if assaulted, but should not en- 
gage in the barbarous practice of duelling. Time 
passed, and he heard nothing farther from his lord. 
ship in relation to the matter, but saw by the public 
press that the marquis was soon to marry Miss 
Eugenia Balfour. Disgusted with Eugenia’s du- 
plicity—angry with himself for having deserted a 
true heart, and feeling that there was little joy left 
him in this world, Manchester wandered from place 
to place, from country to country, in quest of ex- 
citement to stifle his remorse. 

A year flew away. Pale, thin and melancholy, he 
appeared but the shadow of his former self. Time 
had demonstrated to him how earnestly, how truly 
he had loved Nettie, and what a weak, inflammable 
pee had been his regard for Eugenia, Lying at 

ull length upon the ground, he gazed at the clouds 
and thought of the blissful moments he had passed 
with Nettie in her dear home; how tenderly, how 
trustfully her brown eyes had looked into his, how 
confidingly her hand had nestled in his! 

Hark ! Was it a voice of memory, or a taunt from 
the mists ? 

He arose, and looked about him, his heart beating 
wildly. 

Suddenly, from behind a rock, a slight, lovely 
figure came forth, and as the maid advanced he be- 
held those dear features that had haunted his 
dreams for months. 

She raised her eyes now and saw him. Her face 
grew whiter, she trembled, and essayed to run away ; 
but he sprang forward, caught her hand and ex- 
claimed, in mingled love and supplication : 

“Oh, Nettie, my first, my only love, can you for- 
give me? I know howI wronged you! Days, weeks, 
months of anguish and torture have impressed it 
upon me only too deeply#My thoughts of her were 
but a weak infatuation—a mockery—a delusion! 
Oh, that I had words to convince you of my punish- 
ment—my repentance |” 

He paused, and bowed his head over his hand. 

She gazed upon him in confusion, then her love 
asserted itself, aud she murmured : 

“Tis past, George. I forgive you, I trust you 
now.” 

“ Heaven bless my darling, my life |” 

One month later they were married in London, 

and peace and love have dwelt with them. 





A New Hat.—A new hat has appeared in Paris, 
It is a tall Leghorn, and cut round, the centre rising 
on the top of the head and the front forming a shady 
flap. Tho back is upturned above the chignon ; it is 
trimmed with very large loops of rivbon and lace, 
The strings are crossed behind on the neck, It is 
your grandmamma’s to a nicety. 

Tue Czar and all the members of the Imperial 
family of Russia will in a short time assemble at 
Livaaia to receive the Duke of Edinburgh. His 
Royal Highness will return to England in October, 
and will proceed to St. Petersburg in December. 
His nuptials with the Grand Duchess Marie will be 
celebrated at the Russian capital in January. 

Spurious SovurEIGNs.—The Bank of England 
warus the public against spurious sovereigns of a 
dangerous character which have recently appeared. 
They are made of platinum, gilt, and are almust 
identical in weight with the genuine coin; and al- 
though upon examination they may readily be de- 
tected by ringing, and by a general sharp roughness 
of manufacture, they are calculated to deceive the 
public when carelessly taken. It is believed they are 
manufactured abroad. 

M. Barrot’s WiiL.—M. Odilon Barrot leaves a 
fortune estimated at 8,000,000 francs to his brothers, 
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nephews and godson. He has, moreover, bequeathed 
50,000 francs to the institute to found a triennial 
prize for an essay on decentralization or judicial: re- 
form, and to the Communes of Bougival and! Plau- 
champ 50,000 francs. There are a good many small 
legacies to private and political friends. ‘ M. Bar- 
thélemy St, Hilaire is one of the executors of M. 
Odilon Barrot’s will, 

Nature.—He who has a love fornature can never 
bealone. In the shells he picks-up on the shore, in 
the leaf fading at his feet, in the grain of sand and 
the morning dew, he sees enough toemploy his mind 
for-honrs. Such a mind is never ‘idle, He ‘studies 
the-works of nature which he sees all around him, 
and finds a pleasure of which the devotee of sin and 
folly can form no conception. 

ArgtiriciaL SuGAr.—M. Jouglet, of Paris, is re- 
ported to have hit on the means of making artificial 
or chemical sugar, produced by asynthesis of its con- 

‘stitwent atoms of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

“The inventor asserts that the cost of production will 
, be 2s. percwt. If the discovery prove true it will 
be death to the sugar-refiners,, whilst. it will be a 
windfall to any chancellor of the.exehequer in diffi- 
culties. Meanwhile M. Jouglet has sold his invention 
for 48,0001. to a group of manufacturers. 

OLp Murat Pattines.—Some. mural, paintings 
discovered last year in Kempley Oburch, in Glouces- 
tershire, have been uncovered. «They: seem to be of 
the thirteenth century at Jatest, and were ‘thickly 
coated with whitewash, so thickly im places thatthe 

ppainting is destroyed. A large figure.of Our Saviour 
and another of the Blessed Virgin occupy the ceiling. 
There is a saint, blessing, onthe. east wall; and the 
Twelve Apostles on twelve thrones are on-the side 
walls. There are other figures, including: the very 
usual representation of anarchangel weighing a soul, 
which is in the splay of a window long built up. 

Removal or Orry Cxvurcars—Arrangements 

have been made with the Crown and the Dean end 
Obapter of St. Paul's, the patrons of the ‘liyings, for 
tthe removal of the church of St Autholim and St. 
Jobn the Baptist, Queen’ Victoria Street, City, the 
benefice being united with that of the ‘nefishbouring, 
charch of St. Mary Aldermary. ‘The endowments 
will be applied to the erection of a new ghurch in the; 
saburbs—probably in the east of London. | It is pro- 
posed to remove two or three other churghes in City 
‘parishes which have scarcely any resident:population. 
Although three City churcues: have. been removed 
ander the late Bishop of London’s Act—St. Benet’s, 
Gracechurch Street ; St. Mildred's, Poultry ; aud St. 
‘Mary, Somerset—only one wew church,.has. been 
erected, that of St. Benet’s, Stepney. 

THe VIENNA Exursition.—There,, is: little 
improvement in the attendance at the’ Vienna, Exhi- 
bition. The next two months are looked forward to 
with great anxiety, but little hope is now entertained 
that any great addition will be made in the present 
average attendance, especially since the failure of the 
Hungarian, harvest, which will. make.@ difference of 
at) least 3,000,000 guldens. in the Exhibition Ex- 
chequer. ‘lhe old American restaurant, which eeased 
@ long time ago, has been reopened by Messrs) Abel, 
Basser, and Co., the proprietors of the English :res- 
taurant. These gentlemen have earned a good repu- 
tation amongst the British:and American exhibitors 
as.caterers uu the true ‘English system.’ Messrs. 
Abel and Co. are going to try theexperiment of good 
and cheap dinners. They-sell all kinds of English 
drinks, and have three most amiable English young 
ladies in attendance at the bar. 

THE SHAH AND THE Empress or AUSTRIA.— 
The Empress of Austria, on her return from Payer- 
bach, was present at the great féte in the evening 
before the Siah’s departure. His Majesty took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to make his excuses.’ He 
explained that Lis non~presentation to her Majesty 
after his arrival was due tohisignoranceof European 
customs. Nassr-ed-Din—if rumourmay be‘credited 
—declared that if he had failed in courtesy the stars 
alone were to blame. .A Shah of Persia only makes 
use of lucky hours;.and the time at’ which the 
Empress was. prepared to receive her host was an 
unlucky hour, ‘Uhe Shah's astrologer had-read this 
in the skies, and this is why his Persian’ Majesty 
kept..away from the. audience: with -the Empress. 
The Empress, after these frank cxplanations, is'said 
to have pardoned the Shah's seeming Jack of courtesy, 

GicANTIC EuNGUS FROM THE BANK oF - ENG- 
LAND.—A huge fungus has been found growing -para- 
Sitically upon the piteh-pine joists of the Bauk of 
Lugland, in Threadneedle Street. The entire growth 
was so large that when packed in'a ‘box for transit it 
was as, wuch as two strong men gould-earry. ' The 
larges: piece was no less.tlian 6 ft. 8 ins. in circum- 
fereuce, 7 in. thick, and weighed 32lb4 growing upon 
@ piece of joist weizhiug 64 1b. ‘When we first saw 
the box our thoughts wandered from’ “ Bulliard™ to 
t bullion, ’ and we were in hepes o° @ “Batsch” of 
Agazicus “aureus ;’ but the fungus surned-out to be 


Polyporus annosus, Fr., a plant peeuliar to\the Con- 
ifers, aud perhaps not uncommon ia similar situations 
beneath floors, etc,,. as has \been'-already recorded 
from the coal mines of Wales. ‘The myeecliam ‘had 
completely destroyed the wood’ of’ the” pitch-pine 
joists, and in‘ the decayed:parts we found-anm abun- 
dant crop of young cockroaches, spiders, and mites. 
The fungus will be shown at the forthcoming Fungus 
Exhibition of the Royal Horticultural, Society on 
October L—W.G. 8. 





FACETIA. 


—_— 

Name! Name!—Sir Samuel,Beker'writes:thatithe 
Albert Nyauza is one sheet) of water, including the 
Tanganyika Lake. Call it-vaftenSirSamuel’s plucky 
encounters at terribly long: odds with thedarkies— 
Pool Baker!—Fun. 

OUR (MASTERS. P 

* A conference of Home Balex#isbeing held in New- 
castle-on: Tyne.” 

It will not. surprise us to learn 4hat the-conference 
was attended by an overwhelming number of married 
ladies, « Home.-rule: is: aeubjeet thowsands ‘of them 
thoroughly underetand.— Punch. 

BOS‘WAN?PS BPHIPPIA, 

Rustic: ©“ Ah, F-wish I could do that*there, sir!” | 

Artist (who has been sketching all day inthe sun) :' 
“Do you? Why?” 

Rustic » * Well, sir; I-be mai tited o™hard work! !”” 
— Punch. i 

Mitxanp’ Water.~Typhoid fever is said to 
have been produced by milk, ~ It has also ‘been as- 
cribed to‘im pure water.* May it not hayp arisen from 
acombination of these causes?” The,water companies 
repleuish the * cow with the iron tail." —<Punch. 

A GENTLE HINT. 

“ Mamma says it is not polite to ask for cake,” said 
a little boy. 

“No,” was the reply ;'4 it does;not; look: well in 
little, boys ta do,so.” 

“But,’’ said the urebin, she didn't say Lmust.not 
eat a piece if you gave,it to me.” 

Out Ir Suort.—-We-leann fromthe Dutch :papers 
that King William has bestowed the Order. of the 
Liou, ou.the Sultan of Djgojokata. : Wedancy-the real 
name of the place must beOrackjowkata, asthe sultan’s 
appellation is . Hi koew patiin galog 
gurrachmansaydinupnotogomode, «We: deeply sym- 
patiize'with the alphabet, ;whioh..ust-be- terribly 
overworked in his Majesty's dominionn—Fun. 

Novel SPECULATION.—One of the last nsw eom- 
panies is the * Bank Top Spinuing+andManefac-) 
taring,”? but what .bank-it is‘whieh ig abotit to’ com- 
meuce business-in opposition to’ Mr. Oremer and other 
toymen- we -are -not- informed. “We donot’ for a 
moment «nppose it isthe-bank—the Bank of England. 
Kite-flying in the Money Market is not,aa unusual 
phenomenon, but ‘this must be-the ‘first tugtance of 
the introduction of top-spinning.— Punch. 

; PILGRIMS ‘AND’ PILGRIMS. 

Ancient Pilgrim: “ Ah, fair sir, ‘all is changed 
since my time! No peas in your shoes. now, no toil, 
no robbery, no danger, everything made easy ; in fact, 
‘quite a pleasant ‘excursion’.” 

Modern Pilgvim: “No robbery? No. danger? 
Does it occur to you, my.venerable friend, that our 
‘Pilgrimages’ are made by rail?” [Ancient Pilgrim 
shuts. up. ]—Punch. 

GOOD FOR EVIL. 

His. Majesty, Christian, King of Denmark, “has 
verified his name. He has conierred onthe Priuce 
Imperial of Germany the Oxder. of; the »Hlephant. 
This, for the sovereign who; wasdespoiled.of :Schies- 
) wig-Holstein, is transcendental forgiveness, 

One would think, however, if one:did not know 
better, that the Order of the Hlephant.avas an order 
not of honorary; distinotion...but: of .avchitectare. 
Would you not take the Order of the Elephant to-be 
a phrase for, the Tuscan. Order ?—~Punch. 

THE OLD WoRLD In. ApDvancr. or Tue New.— 
The people of Bangor in. Maine are said to have a 
habit of marking the names of their children on tags, 
which they tie around their necks.  When'the ‘chil- 
dren get lost. the policemen look at the tag and’ know 
where to take them home. - In this matter we are in 
advance of the new world: If the children are likely 
to stray parents in-England do not mazk* them, for 
wery-obvious reasons, which will by-atid-by recom- 
mend themselves to American parents also.—Fun. 

A Goop Story.— Scenery: “A roadside station 
of the Blyth and Tyne. Railway. Time: Satusday 
moraing. A swell, in a first-class carriage, smoking 
acigar. Two pitmen enter, to swell’s infipite-dis- 
gust. Swell, after viewing them all overdor.some 
time, and addressing them with a syperciljous air: 
“Pray, Lave you first-class tickets ?” Reply :, ‘What 
that te ye ?” Swell: ‘ Very good; we will,see, about 
it when we get tothe next station, as.thestraimhas 
started.” Leading Pitman: ‘Ob, vary weel, as yer 
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‘seo Wurious, luck at’wor tickets. “They: aro all: rest, 
sare they not?”® ‘Swell; after examining. thom care. 
‘fully :’¥es, that‘is‘so,” Trading P!: uu: “Now, 
will ye put yer cigar out? T° ‘aw tais is nots 
smoking-carriage.” “Swell, with iutisuation: “No, 
I won’t; [’ll see. you—— first!” Leading Pitman: 
“We'll see when we get to the next, station whether 
you ‘will or not.” b pulls up at station. Leajing 
Pitman, with his head; out of the window: ‘')Hi, 
uard !qome and turn this fellow out of ihe carriage, 
fie will smoke when; he has no reet to did.” G 
appearing at doorway and addressing swell: *‘ You 
must come out of the carriage, sir ; you kevenoright 
to smokerthere.” ;Exit swell. 
 BVIL COMMUNIQATIONS,”. ETC. 
Lord. Reginald: “ Ain’t; yer, goin’; to, have; some 
puddin’, Miss Riqhards?; Ut’s,ao jolly!” 
The Governess : “ There again, Reginatd 1+ Puddin’ 
— Goin’ +" Ain’t, » i fRbat’sy the way. Jin 
Bates and Dolly. whiny’ s <a) stable 
boy, and Dolly’sa leu maid |” 
Lord : Regs : * Ale bibutishat's the: ways father 
and), mothen. speak, too-wand uletlior’s a duke, and 
mother’s a:duabess ! |. uSd:thers “Punch, 
‘Tue Huncer for GOLD We-have “it-heard of 
morbid: appetites forvecal; chalk, slate penojly and 


| other -uniaviting’-mordels, “but: ever ‘can’ wet heve 


heard, seen, or read anything so prodigicgus in. this 
cabnormalwayas a*gtatement made: 'this, Friday, 
-Anguet the ist; 2873the exact ‘date’ deserves pre- 
cise record—that “ the public*have absorbed neatly 
200, 0001: of the ved during the weék” 
' We shall look with some curivsity into the Registrar- 
General’s report .to see whether jaundice has pot 
been avery prevalent coniplaint of, late.—Punch. 

! HE PONT AND THE POCKET. 
“Orthodoxy and common sense, are combined. with 
-economy iii the proposal and .argument,;embodied in 
the ensuing newspaper. paragraph :— 

“A correspon . . advocates 
abolition of go 5. ue vale pa ‘ > 
“which led to’ the &istftu' ym have, he says, 
ceased to exist ; the sacrament’ is complete 
vwithout then and dfthey weradone with-many re- 
ligious Dissen’ return tp the - 

» Godfathers and godmothers: ‘have now~ nothing to 
do for their spiritual children thatthey possibly can, 
spiritually. ‘Their office would be a mere sinecur? if 
Lit were luc rativeas well as mnominal;’and ‘did not, on 

the contrary, involve doing something attended with 
‘expense. Those who ‘give-other people’s children 
names .ate expected also to give them ‘plate; so that 


|| godfathers and godmothers, heretofore called spon- 


‘sors, had in‘these:days better be denominated spoou- 
sors.—LPunch. 
“ ACCIDENTAL. 

Railway accidents have'Wwithin the past, few weeks 
been so numerons‘fiiat, until we .read, the. following 
advertisement, ‘we were tnder the: impression,that 
every possiblé-kind of catastrophe. to travellers, by 
fast and slow train’ had been described in the. daily 
papers, ‘That we were wrong as usual is proved 
thus: 

ACCIDENT;+If the parties::who: witnessed ‘an acei- 
dent at Woolwich Arsenal on the, 3rd, Angust travelling 
by. train which left New at 8°55 p.m., when @ young 
woman felt from a second-class carriage on to the plat- 
form, in consequence of the train making a sudden jerk 
forward after having , willveommunicate with 
Mr, A—~, Woolwich) they; will confera great beueilt op 
the injured party. 

If the. parties. who witnessed: an-accident ‘travelling 
by train at any time will call on us-and explain why 
it was. allowed to take -a-ticket,-and ‘if: -without one 
why it-was allowed to travel“ by train,” they will 
confer a great-benefiton trainers in general. . Ve 
scorn to offer # reward where-duty is go obvious, but 
may as well: remark that,-in “case of accidents, we 
‘keep bottle ‘om the ‘editorial- mantelpiece for. the 
‘benefit of occasional contributors.—Fun. 

THE PATENT LEATHER BUSTLE. 

‘Advantages inherent in inflated bustles are such 
‘aswill-cause them to supersede all,the, varieties now 
inuse.’ It is composed of India; rubber, inflated with 
gas, and can be refilled by;hitching it toan ordiuary 
burner. Rendered thus buoyant, its desirable quali- 
ties are atomce apparent, ‘ 

It can be inflated to any,desired extent, and so i9 
adaptable to all tustes. For the matronly dame of 
three hundred pounds it,can.be,enlarged to the size 
of an ordinary balloon,,and, for Jdadies of miuiatare 
proportions it can be redaced atwill. 

For buoyancy itis all .that.eould be desired. It 
never flattens like newspapers, sprawls like springs, 
or, spillsits. contentalike the sawdust-staffed ves, but 
floats gracefully in the.airy giving the-wearer the airy 
lightness of a bounding gazelle. : 

_As.an ever-ready, self-adjusting “eushion it is most 
admirable, being far preferable to the downiest up- 
-bolstery or the.springiest-of- spring ‘chairs. 

Asan aid to pedestrianism it is ypique. | Geatly 
| liiting thew earer,it-acte on the principle of a pro- 
| pellor-wheel+to.a-steambvoat, 
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In crossing gutters it isan ever-present help. 

In dancing it imparts elasticity no other way ob- 
tainable. By its.aid the fattest. dowager. can. waltz 
as lightly as @ girl of fifteen, without exertion or 
fatigue. 

ln going ,mpstairs it will be appreciated by the 


.weak-kneed, and will soon render elevators useless. 


As a life preserver itis the most reliable ever made. | 
Ladies wearing it will float on the surface like swans, 
and couldn’t sink if they tried. 

As a preventive of injuries from falling it com- 
mends itseli to.the cautious. The, force of a fall. is 
not only broken but the: rebound .»vill .gently place 
the wearer on her feet. 

For the tender-footed it is just the thing, Its’ buoy- 
ancy prevents the toes. from crowding into theshoes, 
and consequently higher: Leelss may. be worn with) 
comfort, 

Sheuld the wearer-desire to reduce the size of ther 

ier—npou going, for example, from the ball room 
to the street or carriage—she: has ouly, to open.the 
valve and-allow.a portion of the gas to escape ; to en- 
lurgeit she:can ‘resort to the nearest gas burner. 
PLANCHETTE. 

Gris, the “Fat. Contributor,” haying heard a 
great deal about Planchette concluded to purchase 
aninstrument, and, having done.se, he gives.us his 
experience with it. . He says : 

Wetook’ Planchette home ‘with ‘us, and» have 
tested its powers with the most ‘astonishing~ re- 
sults. On the first trial it told usa,great many 
events in our past life that we never knew ourselves 
even! With regard t6 the future it said we should 


Jive to have parents,*be baldheaded at ninety; ‘and | 
We have dispensed ‘with 


die at a sweet old age. 
clocks entirely at our house, :P. te telling the 
time of day whenever applied to. ‘It wwarnsi-us: of 
stormsy domestic and otherwise; reminds of :rent- 
day in adyance of the landlord, detects {reud im-the 
gas bill, tells what’thé folks say abou: us after-we 
have bean to call, upon them, predicts Dass MOK 
style of bonnet, and, makes itself generally. aseful. 
Our yonugest» boy gets: Planchette torassiat him in 
cyphering out all his hard sums, and:the-dools boils 
it! 

A sceptical friend, who .doesn}t, believe in' Plan- 
erette, was in to see us the other night, and we told 
him of some of.its wondezful exploits. 

“Tt.: anewers: all sorts)’ of «things,:idoes it ?’’ 
said he, 

“Ipdoth.” 

‘There is one’ thing which it ¢4n’t anstver,” 


said he. 

“What is that ?’”” 

“Tt can’t answer the door bell.’” 

Upon: another occasion we told-a neighbpni if he 
wanted to hold converse with the spirits to come to 
our house that night, and;he was at-liberty to bring 
some of his friends.also. ; We would. give them a 
specimen of the wonderful powers of Planchette. 
Neighbour .came,:andabout a dozen: with‘ him. 
Brought out Pianchetie. 

“Now,” said we to our neighbonr, “do you.recall 
¥ mind any departed spirits you would like to hear 

tom ?” 

“ Ah, yes,”? said he, visibly affected, “4% do.” 

“You: have: some ‘ehdice" of: ‘spirits, “without 
ae said we; “name. it,.and, it shall be pro- 

uoed,”” 


“Can I have my—my..choice--~of—-of spirits ?’’ 
sobbed the unhappy man, with-his.:face- buried in 
his handkerehief, 

“You ean,” 

“'Then,’’ said.he, “ I’ll name—‘ Old Bourbon.’” 

We hud to stand it. We kept a few bottles (very 
old) hid away in case of illness, which :we- were 
obliged to produce, and they left nothing but! the 
empty glassware when theywent away. 

Planchette is a great‘institution, and no family 
should be without it. 





BALL on THE TARBAT Estate.—A “‘return® ‘ball 
was recently given by ‘the Duke and Dachess of 
Sutherland to the tenantry on the Tarbat, estate. 
There were present the Duke and Duchess,-Lord 
Tarbat, Lady Florence Leveson-Gower, Sir. Kenneth 
Mackenzie, Colonei and Mrs, Marshall, Mr, Loch and 
Misses Loch, the master of Lovat, and Colonel Stan- 
ton; and they took part heartily.in the proceedings. 
The ball was given in response to the .festivities 
given by the tenantry on the occasion of Lord Tar- 
bat’s majority. .‘Tarbat Halluand: grounds. were 
splendidly illuminated with coloured lamps, which 
were kept burning all night. Mr. Lowe’s band, from 
Inverness, and Mr. M’ Allister, the Duke’s piper, were 
present, and furnished,the masic. Lhe daneing was 
kept up all night in a spacious marquee. -‘Some hun- 
dreds were present. 

A Curious Disceévery.—A  cirious discovery 
relating to a noted character of the, last generation 
bas juet-been- made in the Pubiie Record Office. 
During the examination of # chest containing MSS, 


and ‘books, whose existence. bad been .overlooked, 
numerous documents belonging to William Cobbett 
were turned out, Among them are piles of letters 
addressed to “ Peter Porcupine” in 1828 from an 
American correspondent, avast imass of briofs, bills 
eosts, etc., and the manuscript of an Haglish dic- 
tionary, arranged for the press. The most interest- 
ing portion of the find; however, consists of two 
volumes, “ The History of Newcastle on Tyne,” 
splendidly bound, and presented. to .Cobbett . by 
‘tadmirers of his patrioticiconduct.” : :Dhese contain 
the names’ of -the snbstribers,' and between the 
cover. of the, first’ was found an “original ‘drawing 


document, etc., were: ordered» by the ‘court: to: be 
brought up by way of ‘exhibits;-and have remained 
in custody of the court ever since. 








THE LIGHT OF KNOWBEDGE. 


Sexx ye the light of knowledze, 
For..wi is more.than wealth, 

It:gives to the:mind.the: blessing 
Of'spiritual strength and. health. 


Ignorance leads to sorrow 
Often, and oft to pain ; 

Its ways are/hedged in with troubles, 
And its hopes,are weak, and vain. 


Learning is great, and -tioble, 





t When ripened in purpose, high, 


»And its beauty.and perfect glory 
Shall never, never die. 


For. knowledge, the, true, is etemal, 
And beyond the other shore, 

It shall become aijoy immortal 
And live for evermore. 


Gold hath its pleastres and uses, 
, And sopietimes ’tis one’s best friend, 
But it passes away, like.a,vigion, 
And its power aust cerbainly:end. 
Like the dreams «wherem one owns'‘tiches, 
And holds them it seeins, for‘nye, 
Alas, when he wakés from his’ sleeping, 
The wealth has all faded away ! 


So one-may have costly possessions 
And treasures as rare as of Ind, 

But when he sails o’er the dark river 
He must leave all his tiches belind. 


But knowledge, if ‘true, ‘is eternal, 
And, beyond the other shore, 
It shall‘become a joy immortal, 


And ripen for evermore. Cc. D. 








GEMS. 


In prosperity it is the easiest of all'things to find 
a friend; in adversity it ig of things the most 


difficult. 
be bright. while, the -heart is sad. 





A SMILE ma 
The rainbow is beautiful in the air, while beneath is 
the moaning sea. 

Four things aregrievously empty—~a head without 
brains, a wit without judgment, a heart without 
honesty, and a purse without money. 

Iv is much easier to ruin a man of pringiple than 
aman of none, for he may ba ruined through his 
scruples. Knavery is supple, and can bend; but 
honesty is firm and upright, and yields not. 

THERE is not so agonizing a f¢eling in the, whole 
catalogue of human suffering as the firaticonviction 
. that the heart ofthe being we most tenderly love is 
estranged from us. 

Happinsss is not found in a palace nor in a‘cot- 
tage, in riches nor in poverty, in learning tor in ig- 
norance, nor in any sphere of life; but in doing 
right from right motives. 

He who is passionate and hasty ‘is generally 
honest. It is a cold, -dissembling hypocrite of 
whom: you should beware. ‘There’s no deception in 
a buill-dog. It is only the cur that sneaks,up and 
bites you when your back is turned. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Picktz Eces—One of* the largest: egg- 
dealing firme'gives the following recipe, for pickling 
eggs, which they use with good success: —'l'o make 
a good pickle, get one bushel of clean lump dime, 
free from dirt, and all foreign«matterj four quarts of 

ofine. salt, and ‘sixteen ten-quart pails of ‘pure*water, 
‘ward ‘or’ softy and as free from vegetable, niatter as 
possible.. Slake the lime with two or three pails of 
the water, and dissolve the salt ina pail of it.;then 
add-the salt and ithe balance of ‘the-awater. ‘ ‘Stir the 
preparation well ; let it stand a short time, and stir 








it sgain three or four times. Finally, let. it- settle, 





and am artists proof by. Bewick. It.appears Oobbett | 
+was in 1835.8 party te aeuit in Chancery,,and \the 


| 7620 tons xespedtively. ‘'Tho-a 


-gesidence at Bronrpton, in er sixty-sixth year. 





and dip the clear pickle into the cistern or cask you 
are to preserve in; filling it about half full. After 
thig has been done dip the eggs into the pickle with 
a dipper or basket made,forthe purpose. When the 
cistern or cask is nearly full of eggs, and .they.are 
well covered with: pickle, spread.a cotton eloth over 
them.and spread. omthat a layer of two or threeinchss 
of the thick lime that fs left after the clear pickle has 
been dipped off. Be sure that the eggs. are, well 
covered with pickle. while they remain in it, andithe 
lower the temperature of the pickle is kept thé-better 
the eggs will. come out. The best -arrangentent for 
preserving eggs is to’ build a vat or cistern, below 
the cellar bottom, being-careful to get it-welb made, 
tight, and from:six toseven fect.long, five. feotiwide, 
and four or‘five:feet deep. ‘Eggs pickled- according 
to. the recipe ‘giver have been known to keep, well 
for two, years. 








‘STATISTICS. » 


Exports oF “RatiwayInon—The exports of 
railway izon fyom the United Kiogdom stilliprasent 
a decline, having only amounted in July to 77,793 
tons, as compared with 82,563. tons, in. July, 1872, 
and 88,281 tons in July, 1871. . in. these. itetals.the 
exports made to the United States figuredfor 13,025 
tons, 41,305 tonsxand 42,385 tons respectively ; and 
those to. .Russia for. 21,226: tons, 6,409’ tons,-and 

gate exporta ‘of 
ingdom amounted 





railway iron‘from’‘the ;United,. 


|| 'in the first seven months of this year..to 425,550 


tons, as compared. with 532,605, tons. in,.the. gorre- 
sponding period of 1872, and 564,472 tons.inthecor- 
responding. periodiof 1871. . In vthese: Jatter stotals 
the exports to.the’ United States-figured ‘for 184;893: 
tons, 300,316 tons, and 287,169 tons respec- 
‘tivelyyand those to' Russia’ for’'63;004 tong; 275473 
tons, #id54;599 tons respectively. ‘Our experts. of 
failway iron have. increased ,this, year, to, Russia, 
Sweden and Noemars Germany, Hodland, Hrance,, 
Spain, the yi a est Indies, Chili, and British 
India, hut-they have decreased: ta’ Austria, Egspt, 


\|-the United States; Brazil, Peru, British America 
\jsand Australia.’ The value of ‘the ‘railway iron’ ‘ex- 


yee from the’ United Kingdom in July jwas 
3017,964/,, against, 968,294/.\ in .,July,, 1872,..and 
757,614/. in July, 1871; and in the seven months 


| ending, July;31, this year, | 5/604,841/.,- as. compared 


with 5,844,727/...in ithe . corresponding: period’ ‘of 
— 4,520;098¢,in the. corresponding :period‘of 








iMISCELLANEOUS, 


THE probate duty paid on Lord Wolverton’sestate 


|}. amounted, to.48,50027, 


Most ofthe members of the- Royal Pamily-will go 
over to St. Retersburg to'take part in.the welding of 
‘the Duke of Edinbargh. 

In a. trade circular, issued by a firm of ‘coltiers. at 
Cardiff it is stated as:a reason for a diminished: eut- 
put at the collieries that quite one-half of the'¢oliers 
are enjoying themselves at\the seaside. 

Goats’ For BALMORAL.—By Her Majesty’s iustruc- 
“tions five splendid goats. have been taken north to 
Balmoral, where.they;are to. be let, loose in the ad- 
joining forest. 

ORDNANCE For TuRKEY.—The ‘Turkish authori- 
ties have given an‘order to Krupp, of Egsen, for 300 
heavy fortress guns... The.cost of, these, guns will be 
750,0002. 

A FEMALE flamingo, standing 4 feet 6 inehes, was 
shot in Nimley-Mavshes, Sheerness, afew days ago. 
It is now-in the hands of a naturalist for stuffing and 
mounting. The plumage is pure white, except the 
wings, which are tinted with a beautiful rose-colour. 

BEL. FoR CoLoGne CaTHEDRAL.~A great'bell for 
the cathedral at Cologne is being cast of captured 
French gun metal, ‘The first casting has failed, en- 
tirely,aud preparations.are in progress for a second. 
The unusual size ofthe: bell greatly-adds to.the 
natural difficulties of the work. 

More Queen . THINGS © OF THE ‘SERVICE. 
AnorHER TREMENDOUS Economy. — The War 
Minister has ordered all ‘new flags to be reduced in 
bize, the saving being a few. yards of bunting. In 
several garrisons the inhabitants haveoffered to sub- 
scribe the difference in order to retain the present 
sizé ofthe Union Jack. “The only possible excuse 
for such absurd conduct is entirely wanting. 

Mrs. FRANK Mat?HEWs.—The decease of ‘Mrs. 
Frank Matthews,.who jhas only survived--her late 
husband, Mr. Firank.Matthews, two years, is» an- 
nounced, ‘She expired’ after a- short Hiness at~ her 
She 
made her first, professional appearange in the, metro- 
polis under her maiden appellation of Miss Apjolin, 
at the Adelphi, in. Noveusber, -1829,and,siuce that 
period her abilities maintained for: Ler w°prominent 





position onthe London stage. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Max.—Your poems are deficient in versifying power, 
to say the least. We hope you have not been studying 
the * Rules of Rhyme.” ‘Try again. 

W. A.—It is not very generally known to amateur 
florists that by far the best method of striking cuttings 
of the scarlet or Zonale section of geraniums in summer 
is to plant them outin the open border in the ordinary 
aocil, exposed to the full blaze of the sun and all weathers. 

Pottr.—By Rondeau is meant a species of poetry 
asually consisting of 13 verses, of which 8 have one 
whyme and 5another. It is divided into three couplets, 
and at the end of the second and third the beginning of 
= rondeau is repeated im an equivocal manner if pos- 
aible. 

Auicz.—The howls of despairing lovers are indeed most 
serious in their order. There is no accounting for them. 
But, after all, these likes and dislikes, these quarrels so 
redolent of anger, generally lead only to an accumulation 
ot delicious love. Mars and Venus are wisely united. 
Thus it ought ever to be. 

X. X. X.—Your question is of a personal nature, and its 
issues are wholly personal. We recommend you to con- 
sult your friends, to use your best reason, in the wise 
exercise of it, and to leave the rest to the Supreme Desti- 
mation of a wise Arbiter. Beyond this we cannot say any- 
oie Take the straightforward course and all will be 
tight. 

ALexanper.—The magic lantern is an optical machine, 
invented by Kercher, by meaus of which are represented 


-on an opposite wall in a dark room monstrous figures, 


magnified to any size at pleasure. This curious contri- 
vance consists of a common lantern, with a candle in it, 
to which is added a tube, and one lens to throw the lizht 
on the a and another lens to magnify the image 
on the wall. 

GarpenEnr.—The caterpillar in entomology is the lav® 
produced from the egg, which is transformed first into the 
chrysalis and afterwards into the butterfly. Caterpillars 
generally feed on leaves or on succulent vegetables, and 
sometimes they are very destructive. They arefurnished 
‘with several pairs of feet, and they have the shape and 
the actual appearance of a worm, variously coloured and 
asually hairy. The embryo butterfly, with all its mani- 
fold lineaments, is contained withinthe external clises or 
coverings of the rather retiring caterpillar. 


J. M.—No bridge of the present day equals the marvel- 
lous one which Trajan caused to be constructed over the 
Danube. It consisted of twenty piers of stone, 60 Roman 
‘feet broad, and 150 feet, without the foundations. above 
the bed of the river. The width between each pier was 
170 feet ; the piers were united by arches of wood. An- 
other remarkable Roman bridge is that at Alcantara, in 
Spain. [t was built in the reign of Trajan, A.D. 180, over 
the Tagus. The roadway is perfectly level aud is 600 feet 
youg by 23 feet wide, It is 245 feet above the ordiuary 
river level. 

Port.—We cannot give you adequate rules of Rhyme. 

“The person who aspired to do so failed signally. Yes, the 
Rules of Rhyme are the rules of the chronic ignorance 
and vapid impertiuence of the individual who attempted 
to scale Olympus. Study our best poets, and leave the 
restalone. It is impossible to create au Art of Poetry. 
If, however, you want to study the entire matter see 
Horace, who in his Ars Poetica quite anticipates the 
Bules of Rhyme. The latter are only a literary appro- 
‘priation. and the appropriation is of no credit to its 
author, or rather to its editor. It would require many 
Hoods to disguise such silly artifices, 


M. R.—The plane-tree (Platanus Orientalis) was very 
highly es\eemed by the aucients, and beneath the wel- 
come sha ie of its broad branches many of the sublimest 
systems of Grecian philosophy were origiuated. There 
‘was an especial aged plane-tree in Arcadia the fame of 
which was great amongst the Hellenic uations ; and we 
read in the pages of the *‘ father of history” of the affec- 
tion Xerxes mauifested for the great plane-tree in Lydia, 
on which he bestowed golden ornaments, and appointed 
for it a sentinel in the person of one of the immortal 
“ten thousand.” This tree forms a principal ornameut 
-of many of our metropolitan squares, 


R. S.—We admire your zeal, but not your versification. 
You have yet to learn the most primary elements of 
poetical composition. The laws of verse do not bind you, 
that is clear. Still we think you might avoid so questiou- 
able a couplet as 

“ Out o’er the fresh and free and bubbling water 
Unfathomably deep,” ete. 
We are afraid that language of this hyperbolical charac- 
ter is in serious truth most “* unfathomably deep.” If the 
depth cannot be fathomed, as you seem to assert, why 





‘ 





waste time in the futile endeavour to fathom the con" 
fessedly unfathomable ? It seems somewhat strange, to 
use even a mild remark, 

G. P. P.—Greek Helen, that splendid but somewhat 
naughty dame who caused the Trojan war; for in oppo- 
sition to Grote and the whole tribe of peering, fingering 
manipulators of history we believe that such a war was 
areal occurreng). Pronounce the e short, of course. 

G. H. W. (Kennington).—We have heard of a discovery 
which we think would answer your purpose called Parch- 
ment Printing, by which copies of views, photographs, 
engravings, etc., can be speedily produced in the fol- 
lowing manner: Boil 1 lb. parchment cuttings for 
some hours in a quart of water- Add 2 drs. glycerine. 
Strain through a flonnel and take 12 oz. ake a 
separate solution composed of 30 grs. eons grs. 
bichromate of potash and 2 oz. water. ix this 
and then add to parchment solution. Level a glass 
plate, ground on one side, and on the ground side coat 
the solution. Allow it to set well and then stand up to 
dry, when it will come off the glass easily. Take an ordi- 
nary photographic negative of whatever you wish pro- 
du and print on to parchment as you would on to 
silver paper. When this is effected the seep om should 
be brought into contact with a metal plate under water, 
the excess of moisture being removed by means of a 
squeegee ; the excess of bichromate of potash having 
been soaked out the parchment is ready for the print- 
ing press, and copies can be obtained with great ra- 
pile ; the margin being kept clean by means of a 
mask, a8 in Seenengnnep printing. From a plaiu parch- 
ment prepared in theabove manner facsimiles of letters, 
etc., may be obtained by pressure without the aid of 
photography. 

THE WAY-SIDE INN. 


Here is the old Inn, much the same, 
With creaking sign and gables quaint, 
With water-trouch all green with age, 
And weather-box rds a foe to paint. 
Though now throuyh broader, fairer ways 
‘The shifting tides of travel rauge, 
I find the ancient Way-Side Inn 
Unchanged amid a world of change. 


Here is the mouldering porch, where oft 
I stood and watched the mail-coach sweep, 
With clattering gear and winding horn, 
Around the hill-side sharp and steep ; 
Or listened to the gossips old, 
Throned in their well-worn chairs, relate 
Old anecdotes of days gone by 
And pointless stories out of date. 


The oaken pump above the trough 
Shows signs, ‘tis true, of sure decay, 
But still the cool sweet waters gush 
As I the creaking handle anes, 
And though the lofty sign-board pole 
Begins to droop and lean with age, 
The gallant rooster at its peak 
Deties the world with noble rage. 


But still I miss some vital links, 

With which the chain were else complete; 
I miss the smile of faces dear, 

The sound of well-remembered feet, 
I miss the landlord, hale and stout, 

Whose presence filled the tap-room door, 
I miss his buxom wife, who kept 

So neat and fresh the sanded floor, 


And many a neighbour's form I miss 
That stool of old about the place; 
But most I miss the landlord’s niece, 
Of dainty form aud winsome face, 

Indoors aud out she was the life 

And joy of all who came and went ; 
Her preseuce to the dim old house 
A summer sunshine always lent. 


I know not whither they have goue— 
‘They cannot tell me at the bar ; 
They went away when trade fell off, 
Aud dead and goue to me they are. 
But little Bessie haunts me yet, 
Such smiles as hers are hard to win 3 
And still Llinzer wrapt ia thought 
Avout the ancient Way-Sice Lun: 
N.D.U. 


Carrik, eighteen, light complexion. good looking, do- 
mesticated, loving and musical. Respondent must be 
dark, good tempered and affectionate. 

Datsr, twenty-two, tall, a brunette, and domesticated. 
Respondent must be handsome, affectionate and domes- 
tigated. 

W.H., twenty-four, medium height, fair, and a work 
ing man, Respondent must be about twenty-two and a 
domestic servant. 

Noxa, twenty-two, tall, fair, blue eyes and flaxen hair, 
loving, musical and domesticated. Respondent must be 
about the same age, tall and good looking. 

Sir Ratpn, nineteen, Sft. 9in., dark hair, eyes, and 
complexion, a clerk in a good position. Respondent 
must be a tall brunette, musical and well educated. 

DisPakt, 5it- 10in., stout, dark, a soldier in the Royal 
Artillery. Respondent must be about twenty, fair, in- 
dustrious and loving. 

CHILLED SHELL, twenty-two, 5ft. 4in., a seaman in the 
Royal Navy, light hair and eyes, wishes to correspond 
with a young lady about the same age, who must be pretty 
and disposed to make a good wife, 

Lucr, seventeen, medium height, a blonde with auburn 
hair, well educated and domesticated. Respondent must 
os oe gentlemanly and gooitempered: A clerk pre- 

erred, 

_ Betsy, twenty, 5ft- 4in., light hair, gray eyes, rather 
inclining to embonpoint, a domestic servant, wishes to 
correspond with a respectable mechanic of about her own 
age. A carpenter preferred. 

Lizziz A., twenty-one, desires to correspond with a re- 
spectable young man, who must be loving, fond of home, 
and good looking. ‘*Lizzie”’ is fair, light-gray eyes, me- 
dium height aud considered pretty. 

_Minnig, twenty, rather tall, with dark auburn hair 
light-gray eyes, fair complexion, is a housemaid, well 





educated, and fond of home. Dospan must. he wel 
educated and energetic ; an organist p’ Jerred. ‘ 

NELuIE anp Lizzie would be glad ¢:: correspond with 
two gentlemen readers. ‘* Nellie,” twenty-one, tall, fair, 
good looking, fond of home, thoroughly domesticated, hag 
an income of 1201. per annum. “ Lizzie,” twenty, tall, 
dark hair, has an income of 2001. per annam, 

I. M.C., twenty, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 5ft. 6in, 
fair complexion, light-gray eyes and conside: goad 
looking, desires to correspond with a geeng lady about 
seventeen who must be fair, good looking thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Birt.ey Jim, twenty-two years of age 5ft. llin. in 
height, dark hair and eyes, and is fond of home and chil. 
dren, would like to correspond with a voy taped who 

some income, She must be about his own age 
and good looking. 

ConraaxDs, eighteen, medium height, hazel eyes, 
golden-brown hair, good figure, well neated, and very 
musical. Has 1501. per annum coming in when of age, 
Respondent must be a tall, dark gentleman, with strong 
musical tastes. . 

OurLy-nEADED Provcunor, nineteen, 5ft- 8in., light 
hair, blue eyes, and florid complexion, an agricultural 
labourer who wishes to emigrate, would like to corre. 

nd with a buxom, industrious lass who would be in. 
ined to share his fortunes at the Antipodes. 

Ernest, twenty-five, tall, dark, ha’ me, o pre 
sional gentleman and foreigner, highly educated, vy 
ffectionate, and d ticated. Respondent must be 
fair, pretty, sweet, loving, and of a religious 
tion. , 

Portis axp Emma, * Pollie,” tall, dark Lair, has been 
educated in France, can spesk Italian, Frauch and Ger. 
man and om noone tae oo or ss a 
nineteen, ort, fair, g ooking, fon music 
singing, has nothing to offer but a loving heart andal. 
fectionate disposition. 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Harry Tox by—“ Laughing Fan,” nineteen, 
domesticated and good tempered; and by Bolte 
tall, and answers to all “Tom's ” requirements, 

Rosetta B. by—* William J.,” twenty-three, 5ft 9in, 
a mechanic, and abstainer. 

Emttta by—“ F. Mac,” twenty-seven, an engineer, and 
possessing a good income. 

Jack Marnsatn by—‘* Phebe de Courcy,” dark, tho. 
roughly domesticated and affectionate, 

CuristoPHer by—‘Sedellia Bawn,” very tall, dark 
eyes and hair and of fair complexion. 

Brew Backstayx by—‘'Joan of Arc,” seventeen, rather 
tall, and thoroughly domesticated, 

Emitia by—** W. O.,” twenty-nine, short, fair, and ing 
good position. 

Dax.ing Nessa by—“ Fred B.,” tall, dark curly hair, 
blue eyes, and in a good position: 

Appi by—" Lively Willie,”_considered good looking 
and the only son of a tradesman and thinks he is all she 
requires. 

; G. by—*' Maud de Polista,” in answer to his adver. 
tisement. She is good tempered, extremely dark and 
thinks she would fulfil all his requirements, 

Annis S., by—“ Eugene,” who thinks that she is all he 
entirely requires. She is handsome, loving and domesti- 





cated. 

Fanyrx S. by—“ Cress L.,” 5ft. Sin, brown hair and eyes, 
extremely foud of music and dancing and is a good 
singer. 

J. W. H. by—“ Lily,” tall, fair, considered good look- 
ing, = is loving, fond of home and thoroughly domes- 
ticated. 

Lovety Harry by—“ Alice Maud,” a tradesman’s 
daughter, twenty-one, dark-brown hair, blue eyes, lov- 
ing and domesticated. 

PRING-HREL JACK by—‘* Charlotte,” seventeen, dark 
hair, blue eyes, handsome, loving and thinks she would 
suit him admirably. 

Bower Ancuor vy—" Loving Lizzie,” eighteen, hazel 
eyes, auburn hair, fond of dancing, pretty, loving and 
domesticated. 

Aveustus by—‘* An English Girl,” twenty-three, lov 
ing, faithful, and of a domesticated disposition ; aud by 
—** Tessy,” and by—* Alice.” 

Oceanw SweLt by—“ M. A. T.,” eighteen, who thinks 
she is all that he requires ; and by—** Neptune's Daugh- 
ter,” nineteen, loving, domesticated and fond of music 
aud dancing. 

LepcEr by—“‘ Lizzie,” thirty-four, loving, and domes- 
ticated ; and by—* Mirian,” thirty-five, a tradesman’s 
daughter, medium height, affectionate, fairly educated, 
and thoroughly domesticated. 

RaTTLiIn THe REEFER by— Lively,” tall, fair, and ofa 
loving disposition; and also by—‘* Winifred,” nineteen, 
rather tall, good figure, dark hair, hazel eyes, dark com- 
plexion, affectionate and fond of music, 
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